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FROM THE EDITOR 


elcome to the Summer 2018 AWA 

Journal! With this issue, I’m pleased 
to introduce three new Journal contribu- 
tors. Roderick Thomson’s thoughtful and 
informative Feature Article examines the 
lives, contributions and careers of individ- 
uals who overcame legal, cultural and so- 
cial obstacles during the early years of 
radio. Our second new contributor is Dean 
Faklis, who has shared an enjoyable retro- 
spective of the AWA Spring Meet, as well 
as contributing some of the photos for this 
issue. Joel Kosoff is actually a returning 
writer, who contributed an article for the 
OTB in 1979 and is this issue’s co-author 
of “The Item in Question.” All three of 
these contributors are also dedicated AWA 
Museum volunteers. This issue also marks 
Joe Fell’s first solo Amateur Radio column, 
and I want to again thank Tim Walker, who 
is retiring from the column, for his decade 
of service to the Journal, and to thank both 
Joe and Tim for making a smooth transi- 
tion. I’m delighted to have Joe aboard! 


FROM THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


Hi Everyone, 


AWA 2108 Annual Convention 


I would like to invite everyone to attend 
the 2018 AWA Annual Convention to be 
held Tuesday, August 14, to Saturday, Au- 
gust 18, at the RIT Inn in Rochester, New 
York. The dual themes of the 2018 Con- 
vention will be “Spark Era” and “Firsts — 
First of a Kind or First of a Series”. The 
Convention will start Tuesday night with a 
buffet dinner and run through the auction 
on Saturday. There will be lots of fellow- 
ship, interesting presentations, a vintage 
electronics flea market, a book sale, lots of 
food events including the 2018 Annual 
Banquet, an equipment contest, and the 
Convention will conclude with the auction 


Be sure to note the upcoming AWA Con- 
vention — a full schedule, along with a de- 
scription of the updated Old Equipment 
Contest are enclosed on a convenient insert, 
along with a registration form. It’s always 
an enjoyable event, and a great way to meet 
your friends. Our Auction will again feature 
a large quantity of surplus and duplicate 
Museum items, as well as member items. 
There are some real treasures here that you 
won’t find anywhere else! 

Thanks to all who have responded to my 
request for new contributors. Now that I 
have completed editing this issue, I’ll get 
back to you. Also— if your antique radio 
organization is not listed in our “Member- 
ship News” section, we’d be glad to list 
your meetings and/or events, whether or not 
you are affiliated with AWA. My contact 
information is on Page 2. 

Thanks for your ongoing support of the 
AWA and the Journal, and see you at the 
Convention! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


on Saturday. 

There will be a change in Convention reg- 
istration pricing. If you register online or by 
mail before August Ist, the registration 
price is $60 — the same as it has been for 
several years. However, if you register on 
or after August Ist online, by mail, or in per- 
son at the Convention, registration will be 
$65. AWA has to provide the hotel with 
meal counts, and make other arrangements 
based on projected attendance no later than 
a week before the event. Registrations after 
August Ist cause AWA to incur extra costs 
that could be avoided by more timely regis- 
trations. We will still welcome in person 
registrations at the Convention for those 
whose plans might change at the last 
minute. But, we encourage you to submit 
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your registrations prior to August Ist to help 
AWA control the cost of the Convention. 

This year, we will be seeking overall 
sponsors for the Convention as well as 
sponsors for the Annual Banquet. If you, or 
your company, are interested in becoming 
a sponsor, please contact me for more de- 
tails at NNEVG@ARRL.net. 


AWA is seeking an AWA Review Editor 


AWA is seeking a volunteer Editor to 
produce the annual AWA Review. If you 
have editorial experience or if you have ex- 
perience as a technical author, please con- 
tact Eric Wenaas at eric@chezwenaas.com. 
Eric has agreed to stay on as an assistant 
editor to be responsible for the layout and 
production portion of the project. Under 
Eric’s editorial guidance, the quality of the 
Review has been amazing. 


Radio Fab Lab Classes 


Radio Fab Lab is a series of 2-hour 
classes on 12 consecutive Saturdays. The 
goal of the classes is to introduce students 
to communications/electronics beginning 
with Ohm’s Law to amateur radio to cell 
phone to drones to SDR (software defined 
radio). Each student receives a tool kit in- 
cluding a DMM (digital multi-meter) and 
builds several projects such a code practice 
oscillator, an audio amplifier, a crystal re- 
ceiver, a low-power transmitter, and an an- 
tenna, all which they can take home. 

This is AWA’s first initiative in encour- 
aging STEM (Science, Technology, Engi- 
neering and Mathematics) education at the 
Museum. Based on the positive feedback 
we have received from the 2017 class, from 
both students and parents, we plan to offer 
the Radio Fab Lab again in the fall of 2018. 
AWA received a $3,000 grant from the 
American Radio Relay League Foundation 
in support of the classes and we thank 
ARRL for their generous support. 


AWA seeks feedback on a proposal to 
print the AWA Review in an 8.5x11" 
format 

AWA has been considering a proposal to 
enlarge the print size of the AWA Review to 
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an 8.5x11" format. This will allow for a 
larger print size and larger illustrations. 
With today’s printing systems, many simi- 
lar academic publications are being printed 
in larger formats. We seek your comments. 
Please send them to me at AWA, c/o Robert 
Hobday, PO Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469 or NREVG@ARRL.net. 


After hours at the Museum 


AFTER HOURS AT THE MUSEUM is 
designed to be fun, interesting and engag- 
ing. The goal of the new bimonthly series 
is make the Museum an “Event Destina- 
tion” (another reason to visit the Museum) 
and to share our knowledge and our world- 
class collection with the general public 
through interesting and educational presen- 
tations. The first presentation was on March 


1964 equipment from the Museum’s collec- 
tion on display at the May 2nd presentation. 


7th featuring a live radio show and music 
presented by the Bloomfield Home Com- 
panion Players. This show played to a sell- 
out crowd and was very well received. The 
second program, on May 2nd featuring 
Dave Hayden, a volunteer with the Ontario 
County Historical Society, presenting 
“Canandaigua Main Street—1964 and 
Today”. The crowd was somewhat smaller, 
but very engaged and enthusiastic and they 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 


Make preservation of communications 
history your legacy for future 
generations 


Help AWA provide for the preservation 


and sharing of communications history by 
making a charitable gift to AWA through 
your will or trust. There are many creative 
and flexible options that can benefit you, 
your loved ones and AWA in its commit- 
ment to preserving history. If you are up- 
dating your will or trust, consult your tax 
advisor on the many options available. 

With the passage of the Protecting Amer- 
icans from Tax Hikes Act of 2015, individ- 
uals, age 704 and older, may direct any 
sum up to $100,000 directly from an IRA 
to any qualified charitable organization, in- 
cluding Antique Wireless Association, EIN 
16-1501004. While this outright gift would 
not produce a charitable income tax deduc- 
tion, it would fulfill your required mini- 
mum distribution requirement without in- 
creasing your taxable income. Again, 
please consult your tax advisor to deter- 
mine whether this is a financially attractive 
option for you. 


AWA “Museum Sparks” 


Museum Sparks is a new electronic 
AWA publication begun in 2017 as a quar- 
terly newsletter for the new Friends of the 
Antique Wireless Museum membership 
classes. This is a newsletter style publica- 


tion with news about what is happening at 
AWA and the Museum and informing 
members of future events and activities. It 
is published quarterly about the first of the 
months of January, April, July and Septem- 
ber. AWA members will find Museum 
Sparks an interesting supplement to the 
AWA Journal and AWA Facebook page for 
ongoing news. Past issues of Museum 
Sparks are posted and available on the 
AWA website at http://www.antiquewire- 
less.org/museumsparks.html. 


Visitors to the Antique Wireless Museum 

Your Museum welcomes over 1500 visi- 
tors each year. This year we will have almost 
300 young folks visit ranging in age from 8 
to 21. What a fantastic opportunity to lever- 
age the world-class AWA collection into an 
educational experience for “kids” of all ages, 
but especially for the younger folks. Their 
young minds are like sponges looking for in- 
formation and inspiration in their lives. 
Wouldn’t it be cool if we “sparked’ their 
imagination to be the next Marconi or Arm- 
strong or Bardeen or Bodmer? 

Regards, and see you in August at the 
Convention, 

Bob Hobday, N2EVG 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 

Tuesday evening, August 14, 2018 - 
Saturday, August 18, 2018 

Save the dates! The 2018 AWA Convention 
returns to the RIT Inn and Conference Center 
in Henrietta, NY. Here’s your chance to 
spend five days immersed in electronic com- 
munications history, fellowship and pro- 
grams, along with extended Museum hours 
and opportunities to purchase items you 
won’t find anywhere else. Bring a friend and 
introduce him or her to AWA’s world. The 
Convention’s dual themes are “Spark Era” 
and “Firsts”. Visit www.antiquewireless.org 
for more information as it becomes available. 


Niagara Frontier Wireless 

Association Summer Meet 

Saturday, August 4, 2018 

The annual Summer Meet will be held at the 
Buffalo Niagara Heritage Village (formerly 
Amherst Museum), 3755 Tonawanda Creek 
Road, Amherst, N.Y. 14428. From the New 
York State Thruway (I-90), take Exit 47 
(Transit Road). Turn left (north), then proceed 
nine miles. Turn left on Tonawanda Creek 
Road just before entering Niagara County. 
Proceed two miles west to the Museum. The 
Meet will be in the parking lot. Flea Market 
opens at 8:00 a.m. and runs through noon. 
There is no fee to enter, sell or set up. Auction 
begins about 11:00 a.m. Museum exhibits 
open at noon. Coffee and donuts are by dona- 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make 


out your check to Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and send it to AWA Membership, P.O. 
Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail 
awamembership@ rochester.rr.com. 
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tion and lunch is available. For more 
information visit the NFWA website 
www.NFWA. net. 


Convention Doings 


We are pleased to welcome back Bruce 
Roloson as Convention Chairman after sev- 
eral years of “retirement.” The 2018 AWA 
Convention will be a fun-filled, educational, 
entertaining opportunity to renew old 
friendships and make new friends. We are 
continuing the low pricing for the Flea Mar- 
ket. And, buyer’s access to the Flea Market 
is free. That’s right, one and all are invited 
to browse and purchase those bargains in 
the Flea Market. If you only want to sell in 
the Flea Market, a Vendor’s Pass is only 
$30 for as many days and as many spaces as 
you wish. But we invite you to register for 
the Convention and all it offers, and you get 
a Flea Market Vendor’s Pass for free. THIS 
IS TRULY A GREAT DEAL! 

Remember, registration to the Conven- 
tion includes the free ice cream social, free 
admission to the Antique Wireless Museum 
and entrance to all Convention events in- 
cluding the Saturday auction. Convention 
registration is $60 if your pre-registration 
is received on or before August Ist. Regis- 
trations received after August Ist willibe 
$65. While AWA welcomes all registra- 
tions including walk-ins, we must commit 
to numbers for meals and plan events a 
week in advance with the hotel. Late reser- 
vations incur extra costs for AWA. Early 
registration also means you can be assured 
of reservations for meals. We are trying to 
hold the line on the cost of registration, and 
your help in this regard is appreciated. 

Don’t forget our Welcome Dinner on 
Tuesday night, the free ice cream social on 
Wednesday night, the Collins Collector 
Dinner on Thursday night, and, of course, 


the AWA Annual Banquet on Friday night. 

The Key and Telegraph Seminar returns 
this year with Bill Burns and the Midnight 
Restorations session returns with master re- 
storer Robert Lozier. Robert will have his 
restoration of a RCA prototype receiver that 
he has finished for all to see. His restoration 
from a mouse hotel, moldy, rotten, almost 
unrecognizable derelict to a stunning re- 
ceiver is absolutely amazing. 

The Members’ Meeting is a great time to 
catch up accomplishments and future plans 
for AWA and your Antique Wireless Mu- 
seum. AWA officers and Museum staff will 
be there to answer your questions. 

A special thanks to Chris Bacon and 
Geoff Bourne who have come up with a fab- 
ulous set of contest rules centered around 
this year’s dual convention themes of 
“Spark Era” and “Firsts — First of a Kind or 
First of a Series.” 

TO MAKE ROOM RESERVATIONS AT 
THE RIT INN at the special Convention rate, 
you must call 585-359-1800. DO NOT USE 
the 800 number. You will not be able to book 
your room at the special convention room rate 
if you use the 800 telephone number. 

We believe the 2018 AWA Convention 
will be a great time for all. And, don’t for- 
get, as always your spouse or significant 
other attends for free. See you in August! 


Recurring Meetings 


* The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. Meeting dates, 
activities and locations are listed at 
http://www.antique-radios.org/schedule. html. 
For more information about ARCI please 
visit our website at http://www.antique- 
radios.org/index.html or contact our P.R. Di- 
rector, Art Bilski at (630) 739-1060, or you 
can email us at: clubinfo@antique- 
radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 


Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above ad- 
dress; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail KAR- 
LKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the CHRS 
hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

° CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcasting, 
Inc., located in a building that is now on the 
National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at CC- 
AWA.ORG or contact Ron Lawrence, 
W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 289- 
1166; e-mail W4RON(@carolina.rr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 


AWA NETS eastern times) 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various 
3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only during EDT 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only during EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 
1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday, Jeff-W3JW 
Wednesday, Roy-WA2TWS 

NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP 
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party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of every month. Location: Telford 
Community Center, Hamlin Ave., Telford, 
PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 includes sub- 
scription to the club’s online newsletter The 
Oscillator. For further info contact DVHRC, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901, or 
find us on the web at www.dvhrc.com, or 
phone (267) 354-1395. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 


(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 
website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 

(continued on page 10) 
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DEAN FAKLIS, NW2K 

Dean studied physics at Loyola Univer- 
sity of Chicago and optics at the University 
of Rochester’s Institute of Optics. He and 
his co-workers build precision machines 
that employ lasers, optics, metals and con- 
trol systems, where millionths of an inch 
matter. He’s also a hardwood tree farmer, 
where board feet matter. Dean enjoys CW 
radiosport, working in the laboratory and 
silviculture. He began volunteering at the 
AWA Museum in 2016 and lives with his 
wife, Julie, in Springwater, NY. 


JOEL KOSOFF, W3ZT 

Joel joined AWA in 1977 as a “newbie,” 
and had the privilege of knowing and being 
inspired by many of the organization’s 
founding members, including Bruce Kel- 
ley. This issue’s contribution is Joel’s sec- 
ond; in 1979 he authored an O7B article 
about construction of a two-diode crystal 
receiver. Joel received his education at RIT 
and NYU, holds a BEEE engineering de- 
gree, and is retired after a 43 year career as 
an electronics engineer. His former em- 
ployers include General Electric, EMCEE 
Electronics, Anaren Microwave and 
Phillips. Joel particularly enjoys clandes- 
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tine equipment, transmitters, crystal re- 
ceivers and homebrew projects. He resides 
in Skaneateles, NY and has been a Museum 
volunteer since 2015. 
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Roderick is retired from a career in the 
manufacturing industry, which spanned over 
30 years. Prior to retiring, he added security 
work to his resumé, working security at RE 
Ginna nuclear power plant and Dunbar Ar- 
mored, Inc. He has worked as a chemical 
technician at Eastman Kodak, a manufactur- 
ing engineer at Xerox, and a chemical oper- 
ator at Lonza America. Roderick holds a BS 
degree in Earth & Space Sciences from 
SUNY at Stony Brook and an AAS degree 
in Electrical Engineering Tech. — Electronics 
from Monroe Community College. He cur- 
rently volunteers at a local Moose Lodge and 
at the AWA Museum. Staying active is im- 
portant to him, and Roderick has many in- 
terests including going to the gym, target 
shooting, studying history, and water activi- 
ties. Last but not least, as retirement ap- 
proached, Roderick became an Amateur 
radio operator, KD2EBN, and enjoys ex- 
ploring the realm of DX. | 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS, continued from page 9 


Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 
¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Green- 
field). Flea market, old equipment contest, 
and auction at all events. Meet details and 
club info at website www. indianahistorical- 
radio.org. $15.00 annual dues includes the 
THRS Bulletin published quarterly. Contact 
Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459-8308, email 
w9itt@ comcast.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://lvre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

* Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in 
Davidsonville, MD. (But meets once or 
twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
website for schedules, details and maps.) 
Contacts: President, Steve Hansman, 855 
Arundel Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 
974-0561, email: shans0la@ comcast.net; 
Membership Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 
818-2686, email: gshearer2@verizon.net. 
Website www.maarc.org. 

* The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
tom University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
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or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month 
at Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: tranny53@comcast.net. 

* Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at Spencer’s Smokehouse 
and BBQ, 9900 NE 23rd St., Midwest City 
Ok 73141. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Social- 
izing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets 
on second Saturday in April and October at 
8 a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 
100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim Collings 
at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. 
Website: www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets the second Wednesday of every month 
(except July and August) in the Conference 
Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ot- 


tawa, Ontario, Canada. Auctions in October — 


and May. Call Paul Guibord (613-523-1315), 
or check www.ovre.org for details. 


* The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society — 


welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 


kets, contests and clinics held at least four © 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in | 


September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 


April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- _ 
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tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiquera- 
dios. org, email President Chris Wells at ra- 
dioactiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone 
Treasurer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o 
Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., 
Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call Dan Casey 
at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail dansradi- 
oland@ gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 


"AWA ANNOUNCES THE DATES ( OF THE 2018 A AWAA ANNUAL CONVENTION - : 
‘The 2018 AWA Annual Convention will be held from Tuesday evening, August 14, 2018, through Saturday, Au- 
| gust 18, 2018 at the RIT INN in Rochester, New York, Further details, when available, MV 


ill be mailed to members 


ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. Email: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC. htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


CORRECTION: Due to an error in editing and transcribing during the production 
process, two sentences in the Spring 2018 AWA Journal article “Unmasked, Women’s 
Role in the Telegraph Industry” require correction. 


1. The final sentence of the first column on Page 52 should read “Telegraphers realized 
that gaining voting rights could enhance their chances for success through legislative 
action, and suffrage workers appreciated telegraphers’ demands for equal pay and 
representation.” 


2. The final sentence of the first paragraph of the second column on Page 52 should 
read: “One Chicago CTUA member, Louise Forcey, became known as the ‘Joan of 
Arc’ of the strike movement when she led a walkout following the local union’s call 
to action.” 


We apologize for any resulting confusion. 
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AT ‘THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Intemet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


Thomas Peterson, Jr. For all inquiries about the Museum 


Director Assistant Curator and its operation, contact Museum 
Robert Hobday, N2EVG Duncan Brown, K2O0EQ Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, 
Deputy Director Assistant Curator Curator, 83 Parkwood Lane, | 
Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN Ed Gable, K2MP Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: 
Curator Curator Emeritus Ibisha@rochester.rr.com. The | 
Historian 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Operations Manager 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator Emeritus 


Antique Wireless Association is an 
IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Alexander MacMillen ; ; . 
Registrar Accession Committee Chairman 
Jack Plum, WX3P Stan Avery, WM3D 

IT Manag utr Treasurer 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
Assistant Curator 


Museum Store Manager 
William March 


Assistant Registrar 


James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Assistant Curator 
Media Librarian 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


t is amazing what has been accomplished 

at the Museum in just six months. Bob 
Hobday and I completed the unwrapping 
and sorting of a huge array of VOA items, 
and cleared several hundred square feet of 
floor space in Building 4. This was to pre- 
pare for the arrival of another six pallets of 
VOA items that were shipped from Jim 
Stitzinger’s California warehouse. Those 
items are still awaiting unpacking. 

The next project consisted in the unpack- 
ing and sorting of the less valuable items left 
from the Schaumleffel collection. These 
were the spare parts and duplicates that were 
stored in the bottom of the carriage house 


RCA developmental prototype radio re- 


stored by Robert Lozier. 
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museum. Many of these items were prepared 
for auction at the May Sth Spring Meet. 
Bruce Roloson was happy to be our auction- 
eer again, and a full report of the auction will 
be available at the next Board meeting. 

In March, I traveled to Charlotte NC for 
the CCAWA conference and returned with 
the restored, one of a kind, RCA develop- 
mental radio. This project was undertaken 
by Robert Lozier, and is an absolute mas- 
terpiece. Robert spent about four months on 
this and we are proud to currently display it 
in one of the closed spaces on the west wall 
of the Museum. This radio was basically a 
pile of rusty parts with some firewood 
thrown in, and Robert did an astounding job 
of restoring it. We are not done with the 
signage yet, but the radio can be viewed. 

The crew in Gauss Road Building 3 (parts 
and test lab) did a great job of identifying a 
large amount of test equipment donations 
that could be auctioned at the spring meet. 
Many hours were put in to test these items 
and provide information for potential buy- 
ers. Kudos to Pete Schuch, Joel Kosoff, Joe 
Stoltz, and Al Schichler. The tube loft has 
also had an intense crew of Steve Fell and 
Rod Thomson battling through the sorting, 
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filing, and recording of the vacuum tube col- 
lection. We are very pleased to be able to ac- 
tually locate many tubes just by doing a 
quick search in the database. There is still a 
huge number of boxes to open and sort. 

Mark Erdle has also managed a 
Herculean effort to rearrange and more effi- 
ciently organize our space utilization. He 
has been helped by almost everyone on the 
staff as each Tuesday comes around and he 
organizes a work party. 

Tom Bavis and Mike Migiliaccio have 
put in quite an effort to put small identifying 
placards on many items in the Museum. 
This ongoing project will greatly enhance 
the enjoyment of our visitors. This has been 


a time-consuming project for Tom and 
Mike, but when you take a look at them you 
will see the payoff. 

In April a crew went to Somerset, Mass- 
achusetts to pick up a large donation from 
the home of Edmond Levesque. Over 200 
radios and assorted items were pho- 
tographed, bar coded, wrapped, and loaded 
into a 26-foot truck to be brought back to 
the Museum. The crew managed to do all of 
this in 12 hours of work. Among these items 
were definitely some duplicates that were in 
much better condition than what we already 
have. Thanks to Bob Hobday, Bruce Rolo- 
son, Phil Hoffman, Dan Waterstraat, Mark 
Erdle, and Jim and Felicia Kreuzer. 


FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI / Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


he newly completed all-purpose room 
in the Museum has already been uti- 
lized for two “After Hours at the Museum” 
presentations, as well as orientations of the 
entire Honeoye Falls — Lima 4th Grade and 
entire East Bloomfield 3rd Grade prior to 
their tours of the Museum’s exhibits. Our 
First Tuesday staff meetings are now held 
in this room, and upcoming bus tours will 
initially convene in this area for welcoming 
and orientation prior to their Museum 
tours. 
The annual AWA Spring Meet was held 
on May 5, with over one hundred buyers 
and sellers utilizing the Veterans Park 


Bob Hobday conducts a student orientation in the new all-purpose room. 
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Annex and parking lot. A morning “garage 
sale” of items and Auction preview in the 
Annex, a special two-hour Museum open- 
ing prior to lunch, and an afternoon Auction 
of 250+ items completed the event. 
Renovation of the Conference Center is 
now underway. Chrisanntha Construction 
has removed the wallpaper from the small 
conference room, painted the walls, and in- 
stalled a wood veneer accordion door to 
provide a degree of privacy for meetings in 
this area. Work will continue in the build- 
ing’s office area, with painted walls replac- 
ing all wallpaper, new baseboards and new 
carpet tile replacing the aging carpet. 
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2018 AWA SPRING MEET: A BIG TURNOUT! 


By Dean Faklis 

beautiful spring day, May 5 was 
Aes in Bloomfield and a light 

jacket was purely optional. The 
parking lot at the Museum was at capacity 
and Veteran’s Park lot was filled with flea 
market buyers and sellers—a clear demon- 
stration that our hobby is very much alive 
and well. Vendors arrived early and the ac- 
tion started well in advance of 8 a.m., when 
| arrived to see items being carted off to dis- 
tant haulers. Fortunately, Joel Kosoff had 
spotted a clean Heathkit AT-1 transmitter in 
the early hours and had scooped it up for me. 
As usual, I had slept in and made progress at 
the same time! That illustrates one of the im- 
portant benefits of the AWA Spring Meet, 
where camaraderie is always in high gear. 

The auction building opened at 8 a.m. for 
item inspection and access to the bargain 
area. There were several large tables full of 
treasures, all priced at $10 or less. Along- 
side those tables were boxes of carefully 
arranged collector-quality books, journals 
and magazines. That area was bustling 
throughout the morning as attendees ar- 
rived to acquire new items and new pro- 
jects. Where else could you amass a nice 
collection of vintage Heathkit gear in an 
hour and on a small budget? 

I’m not sure of the exact total, but I would 
guess that there were approximately 250 
items up for auction. Your Curator and Reg- 
istrar teams are excellent and work closely 
together for months when choosing items 
for the Spring Meet. Their decisions are 
mindful and are focused on the refinement 
and improvement of the Museum’s collec- 
tion. They perform their tasks with deep re- 
spect for the Museum’s donors, future pa- 
trons and the public. It is a time-consuming 
process requiring great care, knowledge and 
forethought. The institutional memory of 
this place is nothing short of amazing. 

If you haven’t noticed...a lot of this stuff 
is big, awkward and heavy! Many of these 
items are muscled around, opened up and in- 
spected by the team in the Restoration Shop. 
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While there are far too many AWA volun- 
teers to mention individually for their Spring 
Meet contributions, I must mention the lead- 
ership of Mark Erdle. Mark is in charge of 
space utilization at the campus and his team 
worked long hours finding, moving and stag- 
ing gear for the auction. Great job, guys! 

The Museum was open throughout and 
folks crossed the street and toured our new 
exhibits and the new all-purpose room. The 
volunteer Docent team was there in full 
force to help members and guests experi- 
ence nearly two centuries of electronic com- 
munications. After lunch, most attendees re- 
turned to Veteran’s Park for the auction. 

Promptly at 1:00 p.m., Bruce Roloson 
strapped on the microphone and began mak- 
ing the call. Bob Hobday, literally his right- 
hand man, collected the results. A swarm of 
AWA volunteers assisted Bruce and Bob 
with showing and delivering items. Fast- 
paced bids flew and items quickly found 
new homes. Of course the bidders were 
there to buy for the lowest price, but it’s also 
clear that they really enjoyed the process, 
which was characterized by mutual trust 
and friendship. Lots of smiles and laughter! 

The Checkout team worked diligently 
throughout the auction, behind the scenes. 
Thanks to their determined planning and or- 
ganization, checkout and payment pro- 
ceeded efficiently and happily. It requires a 
BIG volunteer group to move BIG tonnage 
at the BIG Spring Meet auction! 

Sunset was still a couple of hours away 
as the last hauler closed up and went its way 
down the road. A beautiful sunlit day and 
another Spring Meet came to a successful 
conclusion. Our heartfelt thanks to all of the 
visitors, buyers and sellers for their strong 
support. Please join us again in 2019! 

Enjoy the camaraderie and mark your cal- 
endars for the AWA Convention and 
Seller’s Markets, which will be held in 
Rochester, NY during August 14-18. The 
themes for 2018 are “Spark Era” and 


“Firsts— First of a Kind or First of a Series.” — 


See you there! 
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Vintage treasures, waiting for the Spring Museum volunteers ready to welcome 
Meet. guests. 


: 
: 


A young wireless enthusiast browses The Auction preview drew an enthusiastic 
through books at the Flea Market. crowd. 


_ Bruce calls the auction while Bob stands by _ Bidders watch, check notes and bid! 
__ to record winning bids. 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 
BY WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


The B2 British WWII Suitcase Spy Radio — Part I 


By Joel Kosoff, W3ZT , 

e-mail: w3zt_2@yahoo.com, and 
William Hopkins, AA2YV, 
e-mail: whopkin4@naz.edu 


rom 1942 through December 1944, the 

3 MK II combination transmitter-re- 
ceiver, known as the B2, served the highly 
secretive Special Operations Executive 
(SOE) arm of British action against the Nazi 
German occupying forces in Europe and at 
times against the Japanese occupation of 
Southeast Asia. Thousands of B2s were pro- 
duced by the end of World War II, as were 
many other models. By war’s end the 
British Military sold off its surplus spy sets 
to amateur radio operators and radio buffs. 
Several found their way into museums, such 
as MI6 in Britain, the CIA in the U.S., and 
several war museums in European coun- 
tries. Today, the B2 is hard to find. 


w with power maaan y 
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The AWA Museum’s B2 W/T (wireless 
telegraph) suitcase version holds Serial 
Number 15, possibly indicating an early 
fabrication date. The ID plate for B2s on 
the power supply was not yet attached to 
this one. As with other SOE sets, this model 
was designed by Captain John Brown at 
Station IX, at Stonebridge Park in The Fry- 
the, Welwyn. In its suitcase, the B2 weighs 
32 lb (15kg). It was designed for reliable 
transmission distances beyond 500 miles 
(800km). 

The B2 was used from late 1942 to 1945. 
It was preceded by the SOE-produced 
Model A Mark II, a mid-1942 radio that al- 
ready employed innovations such as the ro- 
bust U.S. made “loctal” tubes. Its frequency 
range was only 3 to 9 MHz, compared to 
the B2’s 3-to-15.5 MHz spread. An even 
earlier transceiver was the very light 
Paraset, weighing just over 3 pounds 
(1.5kg, minus power sup- 
ply) from Royal Signals, 
having an even smaller 
output but whose receiver 
emitted a constant regen- 
erative signal that was 
easily detected at close 
range. The B2 was fol- 
lowed by the A Mk III, a 
smaller and lighter set that 
once again had limited 
frequency coverage. ! 

The B2 is a superhetero- 
dyne design, and the glass 
oscillator tubes have metal 
shield cans slipped over 
them to reduce signal radi- 
ation. A detailed Operat- 
ing Instructions manual 
describes how to operate 
the receiver and tune up 
the transmitter.2 The in- 
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side of the AWA’s B2 suitcase is marked 
“TIT,” possibly indicating B2 Type 3. 


Special Operations Executive (SOE) 


It was said that Winston Churchill se- 
cretly declared: “Set Europe ablaze,” 
“by any means possible, legal or illegal, 
gentlemanly or otherwise.” He ordered 
clandestine, destructive operations, 
since invasion of the Continent would be 
years away.? Hugh Dalton, the Minister 
of Economic Warfare, announced plans 
on July 1, 1940, to establish sabotage 
teams, this less than two months after 
Dunkirk. As for the public, the military 
and even politicians, the SOE hardly ex- 
isted. Its members worked in the rather 
non-descript “Inter Services Research 
Bureau” whose main office was at 64 
Baker Street, London (also at 83 Baker 
Street, Norgeby House and other nearby 
addresses). A row-house complex in the 
back housed the teleprinter and coding cen- 
ter. The main radio receiving station and 
some transmitters were at Grendon Under- 
wood, twenty miles (32km) southwest of 
Bletchley Park. To the initiated, the SOE 
came to be known as the Racket, the Firm 
and even the Baker Street Irregulars, a ref- 
erence to Sherlock Holmes.* 

From the start of the war, MI6 (Secret In- 
telligence Service) lost virtually all its 
agents in the field and was furious that an 
“amateur” paramilitary entity should as- 
sume some of its portfolio.> This rivalry 
lasted the entire war, and SOE constantly 
had to beg for materials and aircraft, at least 
up to D-Day. 


SOE Circuits in Occupied 
Europe 


Undercover infiltration, resistance organi- 
zation and sabotage work required three per- 
sons to be an effective circuit. The first agent 
to arrive in France was alone. Georges 
Bégué (cover name Georges Noble) was 
dropped by parachute but off target on May 
6, 1941 north of Chateauroux. He had to 
walk all night with his suitcase wireless and 
clothes. Others soon followed. Bégué had 
learned signaling in the military and was the 
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one who later suggested that the BBC should 
transmit additional coded information to 
agents and national Resistance groups in the 
form of “personal” messages. This practice 
continued even beyond D-Day. 


B2 transmitter section removed from its pro- 
tective metal case 


SOE’s F-Section for France, was di- 
rected by Maurice Buckmaster. The sepa- 
rate RF-Section under Charles DeGaulle 
operated independently and was run by 
André Dewavrin (code name Passy).’ 

A circuit (réseau) consisted of an opera- 
tive who organized and directed all actions, 
a courier and the wireless operator. The 
fourth, essential member of the circuit was, 
of course, the wireless radio itself, without 
which London could not supply its agents 
from the air or direct special sabotage oper- 
ations. A few agents arrived from the south 
by submarine along the Mediterranean, oth- 
ers by felucca sailing vessel from Gibraltar, 
but most were parachuted out of Whitleys, 
Hudsons, Stirlings and twenty Halifax air- 
craft. At times agents were either delivered 
or retrieved by Lysander (the “Lizzie’”) at 
isolated farm fields. Some returned or es- 
caped over the Pyrenees to Spain and then 
Gibraltar (as did many downed RAF and 
U.S. pilots through the VIC line, Britain’s 
MI9). Airborne actions took place during 
full moon cycles. 

Each agent received an SOE code name 
(i.e., Antoine, Yvonne) and a French alias in 
the field. Circuits, of which there were about 
fifty in France alone, also had names such as 
Donkeyman, Hillbilly, Prosper, Wheel- 
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wright or Clergyman. No circuit in 
existence in 1941-42 survived as a 
unit into 1944. 


Skill Sets of an SOE Agent 


The SOE training areas, all high- 
secret, ranged from northwest Scot- 
land for armed and unarmed combat 
training of sabotage agents to for- 
mer monasteries and manor houses 
beyond the confines of London. 
Each site focused on a specialty: 
parachute training; message encryp- 
tion and decryption; explosives and 


B2 receiver, chassis side showing loctal tubes; 
black metal shield caps attenuate signal radiation 


sabotage techniques; Morse code and radio work. It was not glamorous, and they 
school; handling of special weaponry; spot- worked in silence. They were required to 
ting a counter-intelligence traitor; anti-in- isolate themselves from day-to-day con- 
terrogation strategies, if caught by the tacts with local citizenry. Virtually no men- 
enemy — even how to spot and shake offa tion has been made of W/T operators who 


suspicious follower. 


had been amateur radio ‘ams. More likely, 


Signals Section station 54A at Fawley _ these had been called up to use their Morse 
Court in Henley-on-Thames trained wire- code and electrical theory skills in the reg- 
less operators. They received their wireless _ular military services. 
security training at station STS 52 in It is not surprising, then, as Michael R. 
Thame Park, Oxfordshire.8 At some time _ D. Foot noted in his history of The SOE in 
the operators may have received brieftrain- France (1966), “that many agents killed in 
ing in radio repair. The head of the entire enemy hands received no decorations.” 
Training Section was Vera Atkins, recog- One record reports 400 agents sent abroad 
nized by many as “the most powerful per- __ by the F Section to France alone, of whom 
sonality in SOE.’? The SOE had three Di- _ 100 were lost. These either died in German 
rectors of Operations; then Brigadier Colin concentration camps or were executed 


Gubbins served the longest. 


Those Who Served 


shortly upon arrival there. Other estimates 
of clandestine SOE agents in the war are as 
high as 2,000. All told, they counted among 


SOE agents were rarely recognized by a total of 13,000 agents and staff. One quar- 
the Royal Military or the Air Ministry for ter were women, most of whom served in 
their bravery in the field, although there the FANY Corps as base radio operators 
was plenty to go around. After all, the SOE (transmit and receive), as all-important 
was a secret arm of the war effort. Some code breakers, as telephonists, drivers and 
agents had been shady types who happened _ clerks, and of course, as agents abroad. In 
to know the target language and culture. all, SOE sent fifty women agents into 
Others came from the middle class, and _ France; three went twice. Of these, thirteen 
some had been at Oxford, Cambridge or did not return.!! (This does not include the 
elsewhere. Some were businessmen. More uncounted half-million or more unnamed 
than a few agents came from abroad, in- persons in the Resistance.) 
cluding Commonwealth nations, occupied Women were also employed in radio fac- 


countries and the United States. ! 


tories. One such site was the Number 7A 


Good W/T operator potential was diffi- | Wireless factory, housed in the Bontex 
cult to find. And yet, records and histories Knitting Mill in Wembley. A photo at the 
will show that of all agents, the W/T oper- _ Imperial War Museum shows workers as- 
ators were the least recognized for their | sembling the B2 transmitter. !2 
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Only after the war’s end was it revealed 
in Parliament that young women had been 
parachuted into France. At this announce- 
ment, the political lid was off, and the 
public demanded to know more about se- 
cret operations that they had only learned 
about from two movies and a few sensa- 
tional books.!3 Records were scarce, since 
so little was retained day-to-day. After the 
war three separate culls were made of se- 
cret documents, and two fires did the rest. 
M.R.D. Foot’s book was commissioned 
to review what was reviewable. 

Over the past seventy years, biogra- 
phies and books by SOE agents have ap- 
peared that fill in some of the knowledge 
gaps. R.J. Minney wrote in 1956 about Vio- 
lette Szabo (Louise), a courier. Later, her 
story became a movie. Margaret (Herbert- 
son) Pawley was a W/T operator in Cairo and 
later in Rome. She became a historian, was 
an ecumenist and wrote about the SOE in 
Obedience to Instructions. Eileen Nearne 
(Rose), a W/T operator, served in the SOE 
along with her sister Jacqueline (Jacqueline) 
and brother Francis. For a time, they were 
unaware of each other’s involvement. In July 
1944, Eileen, known by some as the “‘scatter- 
brained spy,” transmitted vital economic and 
military intelligence from behind the lines. 
She survived concentration camps and a hair- 
raising escape. To date no book has been 
written about Eileen and Jacqueline. !4 


W/T Operator Training 


Wireless operators in the SOE were 
dubbed “pianists.” It seems that little infor- 
mation about radio operator training in the 
SOE remains. Only the B2 Operating In- 
structions manual gives standard informa- 
tion on the set. For example, it describes 
how to arrange a single-wire antenna, say, 
in Paris by affixing it in a criss-cross fash- 
ion on the ceiling and arranging the ground 
counterpoise around the floor. This 
arrangement probably betrays early think- 
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B2 power supply with cover to side; iron dust 
cored chokes (4) in middle 


ing, circa 1942, about the use of a W/T set 
directly across the English Channel or not 
too far afield in France or the Netherlands. 
Such an antenna would have been useful, 
but only under very limited conditions. An- 
tenna lengths ranged from just over 70 to 
100 feet to assure a quarter wave current 
node at 3 MHz, the lowest frequency used. 
A glass bottleneck could serve as an insula- 
tor at the end of the antenna. Ten foot long 
Ground wires were supplied. 

After the SOE’s immediate cessation in 
winter 1945-1946, everything disappeared. 
With the advent of the Cold War and the 
consolidation of clandestine intelligence, 
even a book explaining radio operation or a 
Morse code primer in the SOE might be 
found in Great Britain’s MI6 archives or the 
American OSS, soon to become the CIA. 


Wireless from Home 


On June 1, 1942, wireless operations for 
the SOE were split off from the Secret In- 
telligence Service (SIS/MI6) at Bletchley 
Park and moved some twenty miles (32km) 
southwest to Grendon Underwood (Station 
53a), mainly for receiving, and to Poundon 
House (Station 53b) for receiving and 
transmitting. In all, four radio sites were 
used. 

*** Part II, the conclusion of this article, 
will appear in the next Journal issue. *** 
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The Valley and the Vox by William F. 
Jensen. Published by Empiro Press. 
Pages: 221; 6 x 9 inches. Images: 64 black 
and white photos, 3 patent drawings. Paper- 
back $19.95, Kindle $2.99. 

The Valley and the Vox is an autobiogra- 
phy of Peter L. Jensen (of Jensen speaker 
fame), which was edited by his grandson, 
William F. Jensen, who combined two dif- 
ferent autobiographies written by Peter in 
the 1930s. So why did Peter Jensen write 
two different autobiographies, and why did 
William Jensen choose to combine the two 
and publish them in 2015 under the name 
The Valley and the Vox? Well, that story is 
almost as good as the book itself. It turns 
out that while Peter Jensen wrote his auto- 
biography in English, it was translated into 
Dutch and published in Denmark, his na- 
tive country, under the title Jensen. The 
book was well received in Denmark but 
was never published in English, at least not 
during his lifetime. But in 1975, his daugh- 
ter, Patricia Ann Jensen Schindler, decided 
to publish Jensen’s autobiography in Eng- 
lish under the title The Great Voice. She 
printed only 500 copies, distributing most 
of them to family and relatives, so that the 
book was and still is very rare. Patricia 
writes in the Preface: “The purpose in pub- 
lishing this book is to preserve and record 
for my family and relatives the marvelous 
story of my father, Peter L. Jensen.” 

Fast forward to 2015 when The Valley 
and the Vox was published. In the preface, 
William Jensen says, “This book combines 
two manuscripts written by Peter L. Jensen, 
the loudspeaker inventor who co-founded 
Magnavox and later manufactured Jensen 
speakers.” While the first manuscript had 
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been published in 1975 as The Great Voice, 
the second manuscript was never pub- 
lished. It had been written by Peter in 1938 
at the request of the Thompson Publishing 
Company, which was developing a series 
of “radio heroes” books. Jensen was not 
pleased with the work, and it was hidden 
away in the library of his home for almost 
fifty years. William found the manuscript 
in 1985 while sorting through his grandfa- 
ther’s estate. 

William Jensen says, “I have always en- 
joyed the 1938 version, as it is rather hu- 
morous and paints perhaps a realistic ver- 
sion of the inventors, luminaries and 
scoundrels Jensen encountered. It has never 
been published, and contains a history di- 
rectly relevant to today’s Silicon Valley.” 
William goes on to say, “To bring this long- 
hidden material to light, I carefully blended 
each paragraph of the 1938 manuscript with 
The Great Voice. In cases where both man- 
uscripts were essentially the same, I chose 
the verbiage that was either more detailed, 
more humorous, more interesting, or all 
three.” So we find that Valley in the title of 
William’s book refers to “Silicon Valley,” 
while Vox is Latin for “voice.” There is also 
a play on words in the title that Patricia Ann 
Jensen Schindler gave the book in 1975, 
The Great Voice, which is the English 
translation for the Latin word “Mag- 
navox”—the name of the company founded 
by Peter Jensen in Silicon Valley in 1915. 

The Great Voice published in 1975 was 
reviewed by Paul J. Bourbin in the May 
1998 Old Timers Bulletin (now the AWA 
Journal). Bourbin writes: “This book re- 
view is a little different than most. The au- 
tobiography...was privately printed, in a 
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limited edition, and never offered for sale 
to the public. You’d be remarkably lucky 
to find it even in a large public or university 
library.” Bourbin goes on to say that his re- 
view, which was originally published in 
Issue 7 of the Vacuum Tube Valley Maga- 
zine,! was shortened in the OTB because of 
page constraints. 

Both books begin with identical lan- 
guage describing the 1915 annual Christ- 
mas Eve celebration in the presence of one 
eighth of the population of San Francisco— 
estimated to be seventy-five thousand. San 
Francisco newspapers had been promising 
that, for the very first time, a new device 
would be introduced to project the human 
voice to a distance of over one half mile. 
Loudspeakers were unknown to the public 
at that time, and Peter Jensen and his long- 
time associate, Edward Pridham, would be 
the first ever to demonstrate a loudspeaker 
in public. The affair was a big success— 
Jensen declared, “It was the first ‘great 
voice.’” Although this vignette is chrono- 
logically out of order, by using it as the in- 
troduction to his autobiography, Jensen let 
the reader know that the loudspeaker was a 
most important discovery and that he and 
Edward Pridham had invented and built the 
apparatus. 

Peter Jensen begins his autobiography 
proper by telling us that he was born in 
1886 on the Island of Falster in Denmark to 
a family of “small circumstances.” He re- 
ceived a primary and secondary education 
but did not go to the state university. At 
Peter’s age 15, his father died, and he was 
forced to leave secondary school early. A 
family friend made arrangements for him 
to become a “mechanist” apprentice in 
Valdemar Poulsen’s laboratory in Copen- 
hagen several years later in 1903. 

At the time Jensen arrived at his labora- 
tory, Poulsen had not yet discovered that he 
could generate continuous-wave electro- 
magnetic waves with an electric arc. Jensen 
was present when Poulsen discovered the 
utility of the arc generator, but quickly adds 
that he did not participate in that discovery 
nor in the discovery of the tikker detector, 
which came soon thereafter. However, he 
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did report interesting details of these dis- 
coveries, as well as the discovery that the 
crystal detector could detect signals in con- 
junction with the arc transmitter for clear 
voice reception. 

Because Jensen was bright, inquisitive, 
and tenacious, he was assigned the task of 
assisting the company with construction of 
its first wireless station in 1905 at the small 
town of Lyngby, six miles outside of 
Copenhagen. After the station was con- 
structed, it came to Poulsen’s attention that 
Jensen was the only one in his employ who 
could send Morse code at a decent rate. 
From that moment on, Jensen says his for- 
tunes changed. “Poulsen decided to make 
me a ‘white collared man’ and to take me 
out of the apprentice class... I received the 
important title of ‘assistant.’” Jensen recalls 
many happy memories of operating the 
Lyngby station, sending messages during 
the day and often using a phonograph to 
play music on the air at night. 

During the summer of 1909, Poulsen 
granted options for utilizing the Poulsen 
patent in America to Cyril Elwell, who 
founded the Poulsen Wireless Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, also in the sum- 
mer of 1909. Elwell ordered complete 
equipment for two stations, and Jensen was 
assigned to go to California, assisted by a 
machinist, to help set up the stations. Jensen 
writes, “I was the happiest man in Denmark 
for such an opportunity comes only once in 
a lifetime.” 

The scene now switches to America, 
where Jensen lived the rest of his life. He 
began to work for the Poulsen Company as 
soon as he arrived in California, quickly 
setting up two stations, one in Sacramento 
and the other in Stockton. It was at the 
Sacramento radio station that Jensen first 
met Edwin Pridham, who was an engineer 
employed by the Poulsen Wireless Com- 
pany. The two would become fast friends, 
associates, and partners in various adven- 
tures for the next fifteen years. Jensen 
writes, “In Pridham I found my ideal of a 
real American.” The two worked together 
at Poulsen Wireless, later taken over by the 
Federal Telegraph Company in 1910. 
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That same year, Jensen and Pridham 
were convinced by financial backer 
Richard (Dick) O’Conner to form a new 
company in which O’Conner would be- 
come president and treasurer, and Jensen 
and Pridham would be the engineers. The 
new company was incorporated as the 
Commercial Wireless and Development 
Company in early 1911, and Jensen relates 
that the purpose of the company “was to 
make researches in radio, which was a vir- 
gin field, and to take out patents, if we in- 
vented anything”—not exactly the lan- 
guage prospective investors would want to 
see in a prospectus. At O’Conner’s sugges- 
tion, a building was purchased in Napa Val- 
ley where the two engineers “could work 
undisturbed and free from the annoyances 
which go with a large city.” 

After several false starts with inventions, 
a sudden change in the course of events was 
effected by a most important discovery 
made a few months later. Jensen and Prid- 
ham discovered a new way of producing 
sound with a moving coil using an “elec- 
trodynamic” principle, and developed a de- 
vice that they called a “loud speaking tele- 
phone.” After patenting this device and fail- 
ing to sell the patent to AT&T as a new type 
of telephone, they decided to add a cone to 
the driver and market it as a public address 
system. An improved version of this system 
is the one they demonstrated to the public 
in San Francisco for the first time on Christ- 
mas Eve of 1915. Improved versions of this 
device, later known as an electrodynamic 
loudspeaker, were made over the years. 

To access additional working capital, 
Jensen and Pridham formed Magnavox in 
1917 by merging with the Sonora Phono- 
graph Company of the Pacific Coast, the 
main West Coast jobber of the Sonora 
Phonograph Company of New York. The 
stock was split 50-50 between the Commer- 
cial Wireless and Development Company 
and Sonora. Frank Steers from Sonora was 
elected president, and Jensen and Pridham 
jointly held the title of Chief Engineer. 
After making microphones for the govern- 
ment during WWI, Magnavox began to sell 
speakers to radio amateurs, and by 1922, 
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Magnavox R3 speaker in the AWA Museum. 


they were selling loudspeakers to the pub- 
lic, just as the broadcast radio boom un- 
folded. Jensen says the most popular 
speaker was the Magnavox R3: “The Mag- 
navox model R-3 [marketed as the R3] was 
probably the most popular loudspeaker ever 
made, measured in terms of dollars. As the 
list price was $35, and well over one mil- 
lion were made, the American public must 
have paid around $50 million for this one 
type of speaker.” 

Jensen describes how he was being 
pushed into the background a few years 
later by new and untried engineers, and 
when, in 1925, the board failed to. support 
his ideas, he was forced to resign, and sold 
his entire interest in the company. He 
founded the Jensen Radio Manufacturing 
Company in 1927, marketing his speakers 
under the “Jensen” name. His autobiogra- 
phy ends with the relocation of his com- 
pany from Oakland to Chicago in early 
1929. His closing paragraph included these 
words: “Have I succeeded in making my 
dream come true to make my own name 
known throughout the world? I have in a 
certain measure, but the grind is monoto- 
nous. Often I long for a chance to get 
away...” Author/editor William Jensen 
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notes this ending words and responds. to 
them with this statement in a narrative sec- 
tion at the end of the biography: “Indeed, 
the man who started as Poulsen’s appren- 
tice at age 16 had spent 35 years in elec- 
tronics by 1938 [the year Peter Jensen 
wrote these words |—certainly long enough 
for monotony to creep in. Yet Jensen’s ca- 
reer lasted until 1954, when he retired after 
a full 51 years.” 

This is a most remarkable book, written 
in the first person by a humble man who 
had rubbed shoulders with many famous 
radio personalities such as Poulsen, Elwell, 
de Forest, and Marconi, and then recorded 
many good stories about the people and 
events he witnessed. For example, he says 
of Cyril Elwell, “I learned later...that the 
promoters, Coburn and Elwell, had no 
money themselves. They went to Copen- 
hagen and put it over [on Poulsen] like Dr. 
Cook of North Pole fame.” They actually 
obtained an option on the Poulsen patents 
without paying a cent. They would have 
been embarrassed if Poulsen had asked for 
money, because they hadn’t any.” In speak- 
ing of Lee de Forest, who in 1908 had 
equipped the American fleet with wireless 
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telephone stations, Jensen says, “At the 
time, de Forest was reluctant to admit that 
he had used a Poulsen are system, but now, 
I think, he will not deny it.” 

For the most part, The Valley and the Vox 
follows The Great Voice, but The Valley 
has two positive attributes, in addition to 
the inputs from the unpublished manu- 
script. First, it has 64 great photographs of 
historical events that are described in the 
autobiography, most of them attributed to 
the “Jensen Collection.” Compare that to 
the 12 plates in The Great Voice, most of 
which are photographs of family members 
or structures (such as a boyhood home and 
a church where the family worshiped)— 
none of which have any bearing on the 
events described. These 64 photographs 
make William’s version come alive, and 
they make it a much more interesting book 
than The Great Voice. Second, The Valley 
and the Vox is actually available to read. 
And it can be purchased from Amazon at 
the modest price of $19.95 (or $2.95 on 
Kindle). If you have any interest in the de- 
velopment of early wireless, particularly 
wireless using arc technology, I urge you to 
read this book. It is a real winner. 


2 Frederick Cook falsely claimed that he had reached the North Pole. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY 
WIRELESS AND AMATEUR RADIO HISTORY 


BY MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M e EMAIL: WN1IM@MSN.COM 


Challenging the Limits: Post WWI Operating Events 


ovember, 1918 saw the end of the 

war and the third and final restruc- 
turing of the ARRL. By November, 
1919 Amateur radio operations were 
permitted to resume. Amateur opera- 
tors reassembled their stations and 
thoughts turned to bigger and better re- 
lays and even longer horizons. 

The development of Amateur radio 
accelerated at a rapid pace. Every facet 
of the activity continued to grow de- 
spite the temporary abatement of activ- 
ities necessitated by the war. Amateurs re- 
turned from service to find their wireless 
world rapidly regaining momentum—the 
number of participants, regulations, organi- 
zations, technology and operating activities 
all were in motion. Continuing technologi- 
cal advancements enabled Amateurs to 
challenge the envelope of distance and time 
within which they were constrained and, at 
this point, dramatic innovations were being 
realized. Amateurs strove to press the lim- 
its, progressing from spark to continuous 
wave transmitters and operating on shorter 
wavelengths. Their success was dramati- 
cally revealed by the progress of Amateur 
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Left: Early transmitting tube— 
RCA UV-202, 5 watt. 
Above: DeForest Audion triode 
amplifier tube. 

Right: Quad RCA UV-202 
tubes in transmitter. 


operating achievements during the period. 
The thermionic valve or vacuum tube 
provided the radio Amateur with a practical 
solution to producing continuous wave 
emissions at modest power levels. Circuit 
designs utilizing tubes as transmitter oscil- 
lators and singly or in multiples as power 
amplifiers, were published in the late teens 
and early twenties. However, the availabil- 
ity of tubes was limited and they were ex- 
pensive. This situation gradually improved 
as more manufacturers entered the market 
and made increasingly powerful tubes 
available at more affordable prices. The 
rapid conversion of Amateurs from spark 
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to continuous wave is remarkably demon- 
strated by the methods used by Amateurs 
in the two events reported below. The first 
of the two events had only a few continuous 
wave stations—the second event, less than 
a year later, predominately reported partic- 
ipation by continuous wave stations. Simul- 
taneously, the advent of the Audion ampli- 
fier triode coupled with advances in re- 
ceiver circuitry enabled the Amateur to 
attain progressively better reception with 
improved sensitivity and stability. 


Transcontinental Relay Test — 
January 14-16, 1921 


With six trunk lines up and running, the 
ARRL now added an Operating Depart- 
ment, and designed a test to prove the sys- 
tem under prevailing conditions using 
newly available receiving and transmitting 
technologies. Cross-country relayed mes- 
sage deliveries were now a common occur- 
rence, with accuracy, speed and proficiency 
being their desired attributes. This test’s 
specific objective was to establish a new 
East coast to West coast and return round 
trip time record. Three routes to the West 
coast were designated—Northern, Central 
and Southern, with only specific stations se- 
lected to participate. Three messages were 
initiated each night from East to West— 
each to be received and to be replied to. This 
resulted in six messages crisscrossing the 
country each evening. Details of the struc- 
ture were published in OST. The results ap- 
peared in the March, 1921 issue. Under the 
banner “The Story of the Transcons.”(sic) 
General Manager K.B. Warner exclaimed 
“Fellows, we did it! Smashed it into bits-just 
naturally lambasted the everlasting stuffing 
out of it! “Ain’t it a grand and glorious feel- 
ing?”’” (sic) The new record...elapsed 
time...six and one-half minutes! The route 
was: | AW Hartford to 9ZN Chicago to 5ZA 
Roswell to 6JD Los Angeles and reply back 
5ZA to 9ZN to 1AW flawlessly at 30 words 
per minute. The record was achieved on the 
third and final morning of the event at 4:20 
AM EST. The route and times were care- 
fully checked before the rising sun curtailed 
operations. Conditions were so good that 
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night that stations in the Midwest copied 
stations on both coasts. Coast-to-coast com- 
pletions had been reported along other 
routes on the second night and earlier on the 
third night, but with longer elapsed times. 


Washington Birthday Relay III — 
February 21, 1921 

The indefatigable 9XE, W.H. Kirwan 
initiated and structured what was to be the 
last of the official Washington Birthday re- 
lays but not the last of the organized relay 
tests. Conducted with the cooperation of the 
League’s Operating Department this relay 
presented a unique and quite difficult chal- 
lenge to operators. A 30-word message 
from President Harding was composed. At 
the start, the message was divided into three 
component parts, each part becoming a sep- 
arate message. Accordingly, the original 
message became three component mes- 
sages. From the East a component with 14 
alternative words only was sent; from the 
West the component with the center or in- 
tervening words only was sent; and finally 
from the Midwest the last component with 
the two remaining words was sent. Accord- 
ingly, a successful operator was required to 
receive each of the three components via 
relay, to assemble the complete message. 
The complete message from President-elect 
Harding was then to be delivered to the op- 
erator’s governor, mayor, and/or highest 
local official. Astonishingly, 7240 amateurs 
reported assembling the complete message 
and making delivery. In total the message 
was delivered to 14 governors, outgoing 
President Wilson, 22 Senators, 35 State 
Senators, and over 500 Police Chiefs, Se- 
lectmen, Councilmen, Sheriffs, Postmas- 
ters, and News Editors. Receipts were ob- 
tained for all deliveries. The results were 
judged by a Prize Committee comprised of 
A.N. Goldsmith of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, E.H. Armstrong, and H.P. 
Maxim. Entrants were judged for “speedy 
and correct reception” quantified to miles 
per minute in receiving and delivering. Sev- 
enty-eight operators were awarded prizes 
which had been donated by manufacturers 
and publications. The winners were an- 
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nounced in the June 1921 issue of OST, 
with the top six winners located in the 
West. All this on 200 meters and down, pre- 
dominantly with spark gap! 

9XE, W.H. Kirwan, suggested that an- 
other Washington’s Birthday Relay be held 
in 1922. This suggestion was preempted by 
the two other relays which occupied conti- 
nental operators during the year of 1922. The 
Governors-President relay in March con- 
veyed congratulatory messages from forty- 
three governors to newly inaugurated Presi- 
dent Harding and in June thousands of police 
chiefs nationwide received a message from 
the host chief of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, which was meeting 
in San Francisco. These events demonstrated 
the capabilities and effectiveness of the Am- 
ateur corps to the nation. But now the atten- 
tion of Amateurs turned to reaching out and 
spanning greater distances and they engaged 
in the planning of a major event. 

The early 20s Amateur radio world was 
energized with the innovative technology 
and the operating achievements that they en- 
abled. New distance records were claimed 
daily. 
¢ 2PM was copied by a ship off lower Cal- 

ifornia 
¢ 9ZN was reported by a ship at Colon, 

Panama — 2600 miles 
¢ 8DA was heard off Venezuela 
* 6EA contacted Honolulu 
* 6ALE heard by 1ES 
* 6XAD QSO’d consistently with 1s, 2s, 

3s and the Midwest 8s 
* 6KA reports 2FP 
* 6BF reports 8BOX 
* 8QM (Elmira, N.Y.) using two five watt 

tubes is heard 1008 miles away 
* 4GL using three five watt tubes is heard 

2450 miles at sea 

and among many more, 1AW relayed a 
message to 6ZAC in Hawaii and an answer 
was returned in four minutes and eighteen sec- 
onds via 9A WM. A editorial in the November 
1920 issue of OST acknowledged some of the 
above records and inquired.. “What constitutes 
the supreme amateur DX record for approxi- 
mately 200 meter?” and requested that claims 
be submitted for verification. 
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During the year 1921 the accomplishments 
of station 2RK in Brooklyn, New York were 
outstanding. J. (John) Kenneth Hewitt owned 
and operated this station. He distinguished 
his prior call, 2AGP, when in Albany, New 
York as a prolific traffic handler. He and his 
to some extent partner James V. Candido, 
2RV, set out to create a record-setting station 
which was described and imaged in the Feb- 
ruary 1921 issue of OST. A United Wireless 
30,000 volt transformer and Grebe synchro- 
nous rotary gap provided 3% amperes of cur- 
rent to a 75 foot inverted L antenna of robust 
materials. The station broke one operating 
record after another: 
¢ Heard by ships in Europe, Africa, Canal 

Zone, Mexico, Cuba and Bermuda 
¢ Heard by ship at Gibraltar — 3200 miles 
¢ Heard by ships off Brazil — 3800 miles 
¢ Worked 5ZA in Colorado regularly 
¢ Heard in Guatemala regularly 
¢ Heard by 6ALE Los Angeles 
¢ Heard in all but four states 
¢ Worked ship 2700 miles south 

AND 
¢ Simultaneously handled 3200 messages 

in these 64 months! 

In our next installment we proceed to a 
grand period of Amateur radio history—the 
Transatlantic Tests. 


a : ke 
Woman operating 1922 Marconi radio. 


RECENT RADIO-RELATED 


OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 


111 LOUISE ROAD, BELMONT, MA 02478-3968 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


ART BELL (1945-2018) 

The term “gonzo journalism” is gener- 
ally applied to the print medium but if you 
were looking for a pure case of gonzo 
broadcasting it could be Art Bell’s radio 
show. 

Much can be learned about him from a 
prize he received, The Snuffed Candle 
Award, from the Committee for Skeptical 
Inquiry, a group co-founded by the distin- 
guished astronomer Carl Sagan. This soci- 
ety promotes critical thinking and debunks 
pseudo-science. The award was intended to 
be ironic. 

In the period 1989 to 2003 Bell hosted 
his “Coast to Coast “radio show. True to its 
name, the show, originating from KNYE- 
FM (from Pahrump, Nevada) was heard on 
stations all over the United States through- 
out the middle of the night. Bell was the 
founder and original owner of KNYE at 
95.1 mhz. At its peak, the show had 15 mil- 
lion listeners a week and was broadcast on 
500 stations. “Coast to Coast“ accepted un- 
screened telephone calls which Bell fielded 
from his home 65 miles west of Las Vegas. 
His voice was not smooth—roughened by 
years of smoking Marlboros. For many 
late-night travelers and insomniacs, the 
show was company. “Coast to Coast” was 
followed by sporadic shows on satellite 
radio and later by an online program called 
“Midnight in the Desert”. Bell ended that 
show in 2015, claiming that it caused some- 
one to fire shots at his house. 

A core conviction of his program mater- 
ial was Bell’s belief, shared by many of his 
callers, in extra-terrestrial aliens. A typical 
caller, quoted in the New York Times, said 
that he had been in contact with a human 
race from our galaxy’s constellation An- 
dromeda. Other callers or guests included 
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self-described time travelers visiting us 
from the future, as well as a farmer claim- 
ing to have shot two Bigfoot creatures. 

Although his politics were generally 
right-wing, Bell was not easily classified. 
He favored same sex marriage but opposed 
gun regulation. He backed Barack Obama 
for President in 2008. He had a dustup with 
right-wing broadcaster Michael Savage 
which resulted in a lawsuit when Savage 
broadcast that Bell had married an ex- 
prostitute. A self-described libertarian, he 
mostly focused on debunking scientific doc- 
trine. Bell’s broadcasts, books, and a few 
films were filled with predictions of apoca- 
lyptic endings, e.g. after a period of global 
warming the earth would suffer a violent 
deep freeze. No major climate scientist has 
backed his theory. 

Bell was born in June 1945 to a Marine 
Corps Captain and his wife, a Marine Corps 
Sergeant. On his father’s side he was a de- 
scendant of one of the original 1640s set- 
tlers of Stamford CT. At age 13 he became 
a ham radio operator with call letters 
KN3J0X. He went through some upgrades 
and ultimately became W60BB. During the 
Vietnam war he served as a medic and later 
was a disc jockey on an English language 
station in Okinawa, staging a fundraiser 
there, lasting 116 consecutive hours, to 
raise money to help send Vietnamese war 
orphans from Saigon to the United States 
for adoption. 

Bell died on Friday the 13th at his home 
in Nevada. Suffering from lung disease, one 
wonders if he willed his end on that day. 


REGGIE LAVONG (1933-2017) 

Reggie Lavong, an African-American 
radio announcer might well have the most 
eclectic resume in radio history. Although 
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updated information. 


|_| TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 2018 


if i MMos seve ce cee. ..Registration Desk Opens 
Spe UE 0) | eee ..Buffet Dinner Social Hour — Cash Bar 
(2 eee Welcome Buffet Dinner 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15, 2018 
UE oa Registration Desk Opens 
9:15-10:30 am ... 


10:45 am- . 
12:00 pm.............Mike Molnar: Jack Poppele, His 


.Joe Knight: First Vacuum Tube 


2:00-1:00 pm........Lunch Break 


} 1:00-2:15 pm......Bill Burns: The First Underwater 
3 Cables 


2:30-3:45 pm......Criss Onan: Collins Audio Cart 
j Conquest 


with Vladimir Zworykin 
, 9:00-8:00 pm ......AWA Museum Open 

, 730 Les ae Social Hour — Cash Bar 
| 8:00 “1 OSes Free Ice Cream Social 


continuously. 


| these transactions. 


BO IM coon cnasesssa.: Registration Desk Opens 
Vesseseseeeeses BOOK Fair Opens 


ee Joel Kosoff: A Spark Transmitter 
Demonstration 


AS ORE Eric Wenaas: Did Mahlon Loomis 
Really Invent Radio? 


....Lunch Break 


Bb repress Special Guests Luncheon — all 
welcome 


Roy Wildermuth: Real Radios Have 


Scrapbooks and the Jenkins Television : 


we ; : 
4:00-5:15 pm......Mike Molnar: The Lost Conversations : 


~~ 2) Sakae ae Flea Market opens and remains open : 


“NOTE: Flea Market Vendors must display a Vendor's : 
Pass. Sales are strictly private transactions. Vendors re- : 
_Main responsible for taxes and all legal aspects of these : 
transactions. Neither AWA nor RIT are parties to any of : 


Motors, the aed of Collins Autotune : 
: fee for failure to pay auction charges. No Seller's Payouts | 


: until one hour after the end of the Auction. 


——_——_——— 


) 2018 AWA CONVENTION AGENDA 


NOTE: This agenda is subject to change by convention time. Check from time to time for 


: 4:00-5:15 pm ......Robert Lozier: RCA Prototype 


Restoration 
DESO DI caesar ae Buffet Dinner Social Hour — Cash Bar 
GUC Ma sak. Buffet Dinner & CCA Presentation 
8:00-11:00 pm ....Equipment Contest Check-in 
8:00-10:00 pm ....Moonlight Restorations Seminar — 
hosted by Robert Lozier 
10500 PIM: iss. Movie: Television Under the Swastika 
: FRIDAY, AUGUST 17, 2018 
: 8:00 am...............Equipment Contest — Last-minute 
Check-in 
O00 aie. 22. an Equipment Contest Judging 
: SOA csinecte grace Book Fair Opens 
= 9:00-10:30 am ....AWA Members’ Meeting 
10:45 am- 
P2200 DINGARA David Bart: WWI Harvard Radio 
School 
K2700 OMe Registration closes 
12:00-1:00 pm....Lunch Break 


1:00-2:15 pm.......Felicia Kreuzer: Wireless in WWI 
2:30-4:30 pm......Felicia Kreuzer & Joe Knight: 


Pre-1912 and Spark Era Seminar 
4:00-5:30 pm......Auction Items Check-in 


: 6:00 DEM sacvevecceane: Annual Banquet Social Hour — Cash 
Bar 
70,0 8) 1) enor gare 2018 AWA Convention Banquet 


followed by Contest viewing 


: 9:00-11:00 pm....Auction Preview 
: 11:00 pm- 


200 amc Contest Pickup 


: SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 2018 

: 7:00-8:00 am Auction Preview 
: 8:00 am 
: NOTE: In order to participate in any indoor activities, 
: dinners, and the Auction, you must have registered for the 
: Convention. Your convention registration includes one 
: auction bidder’s card. Additional auction cards are issued 
: only upon payment of additional registrations. The AWA 


: recommends you do not let others use your bidder num- 
: ber. A bid is a contract under New York law — YOU ARE | 


Auction — until finished 


RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY CHARGES. There will be a $20.00 


| 
| 
| 
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2018 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON, CONTEST COORDINATORS 


The themes for the 2018 AWA Annual Confer- 
ence are “Spark” and “First of a Kind or Series.” 
Spark is a celebration of the earliest days of wire- 
less, prior to the development of vacuum tubes 
and transistors. First of a Kind or Series is a 
recognition of milestones in the development of 
radio design and technology. 


SPARK 

In 1943 the U.S. Supreme Court invalidated 
Marconi's radio patents and upheld Nikola 
Tesla’s patent for the invention of radio. This de- 
cision was partly based on Tesla’s development 
of high voltage RF transformers popularly known 
as Tesla Coils. Using a spark gap or an arc to ex- 
cite a tuned RF transformer at high frequencies, 
these devices produce spectacular effects at ex- 
tremely high voltages. Tesla and others soon 
found that the oscillations from these transform- 
ers could be detected at great distances. These 
discoveries were adapted into practical radio 
transmitters, making the association of spark 
with radio inevitable. 

Like most other technologies, spark transmit- 
ters evolved over the years. Marconi’s early 
transmitters were little more than Tesla Coils 
with antennas and keying relays. Some ship- 
board and amateur spark transmitters remained 
at this stage. Open air spark gaps had short lives 
and needed constant adjustment, so were soon 
refined. The rotary spark gap was a major ad- 
vance which not only imparted an audio fre- 
quency note to the signal, but also improved per- 
formance due to the moving contacts. Quenched 
gaps and magnetic gaps followed. Spark signals 
inherently occupy wide bandwidths, limiting the 
number of stations that could operate without 
interference. As more uses for radio were found 
and more stations were planned, much study 
went into coils, condensers, and antennas to re- 
duce the bandwidth required by each station. 

The need for better transmitters led to Valde- 
mar Poulsen’s 1903 invention of the arc converter 
or arc transmitter. Its many refinements included 
an arc with electrodes enclosed in a hydrocarbon 


SPARK CATEGORIES 


1. COMPLETE SPARK TRANSMITTERS 
A: Original or restored original 
B: Replica, using new or original parts 


atmosphere or passed through a specially pre- 
pared solid material, to excite the RF transformer. — 
In all but the smallest arc transmitters, powerful 
electromagnets further confined and concentrated 
the arc. This gave a “focused,” much cleaner sig- 
nal requiring less bandwidth. Transmitters were - 
keyed by de-tuning the antenna coils rather than. 
turning the arc on and off, further improving peg 
formance, and, in a few experimental versions, 
water-cooled carbon microphones provided voice 
modulation. Arc transmitters reached their peak — 
by about 1920, but soon were eclipsed by eal 1 
tube transmitters, which made far more effective 
use of bandwidth. When the 80-M and shorter 
wavelengths were opened to hams in 1923, spark 
operation was prohibited. With the exception of 
“legacy” maritime installations, spark transmit- 
ters were no longer allowed on the air in the U.S. 
after 1929. But even for ship and maritime land 
stations, the greater efficiencies of tubes relegated — 
spark transmitters to emergency backup and — 
lifeboat duty, and by about 1940 nearly all were 
gone. Very few original spark transmitters have © 
survived, and even parts are now scarce. al 
FIRST OF A KIND OR SERIES g 

Many collectors have come across radios, — 
tubes, and other artifacts and realized that in 
some manner, this item was the first of its kind— 
setting a trend which others followed. An exam- | 
ple is the Regency TR-1, the first commercially vi- 
able transistor radio. Other ‘firsts’ might bed 
Fada prewar kit TV, often considered to be thed 
first electronic TV available to the public, or the 
first radio with a 50L6, 35Z5, 12SA7, 12SK7, 
12SQ7 tube line-up, dubbed the “All Americar 
Five.” It could be the first use of a particular cir- 
cuit, cabinet design, set of tubes, component, or 
material which set a trend for other radios which 
followed. Any device used for electronic commu- 
nication may be entered in this category, and you — 
must document how your entry represents the 
first of its type or kind. The judges reserve 1 hel 
right to expand the categories as needed to€ 
compass the entries received. 
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sensitivity was needed. Many different types were developed by a variety of manufactur- 
ers. They still are commonly used in miniaturized form for private listening. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 

Few early tube radios were capable of operating for very long without maintenance, and dealers 
soon found a secondary business in testing and repairing what they sold. From simple meters to 
test batteries and tube filaments, needs grew to include signal generators, set analyzers, multi- 
meters and electronic voltmeters, better tube testers, and eventually sweep generators and os- 
cilloscopes. Following WW II, television spawned a whole new service industry requiring special- 
ized test equipment. 


TUBES AND SEMICONDUCTORS 
In this category you can display a single tube, transistor, or semiconductor—or entire collections. 
There should be a theme to the display, such as historical significance, technological break- 
through, or a story. 

A. Tubes 

B. Early diodes, rectifiers, and transistors (up to 1960) 

C. Later transistors and semiconductors 


TELEVISION 
Shortly after radio became a practical reality, innovators and inventors began looking for ways to 
add sight to sound. Numerous mechanical systems were developed and tested, but it wasn’t until 
electronics were fully applied that television emerged from the lab. 
A. Mechanical: Bring in a scanning disk or mirror screw receiver. It can be original or a mod- 
ern replica. 
B. Electronic: Enter any television receiver or studio equipment. Can be black and white or 
color, factory assembled or kit. It can be original or a modern replica. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO 
Radio developed in other countries along lines which sometimes paralleled developments in the 
US, and at other times were very different. This category is of particular interest for members from 
other countries as well as US members who collect radios made outside the US. 
A. Pre-1945: Any radio or electronic communications artifact made before 1945, from any 
other country than the US. 
B. Post-1945: Any radio or electronic communications artifact made from 1945 to 1968 from 
any other country than the US. 


NOVELTY RADIO 
Radios were often made in other shapes and forms as novelty items. They may be disguised as 
cartoon characters, toys, furniture, or other objects. This category is a celebration of these color- 
ful and imaginative sets. 

A. Tube Novelty Radios 

B. Transistor Novelty Radios 


22. 


THE AMATEUR RADIO CATEGORIES 


ELECTRONIC TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 
From the outset, amateur radio operators have been involved in tinkering and contributing to the 
development of electrical and electronic communications. Most hams eventually switched to fac- 
tory made receivers and transmitters because it became too complicated to build similar equip- 
ment on their own, but the experimental tradition continues to this day. 
A. “Home brew” (one-off item from an original design, magazine, or book article by an 
individual or individuals ) vacuum tube amateur equipment; 
B. Commercially produced vacuum tube amateur equipment; 
C. “Home brew” solid state amateur equipment, including tube/transistor hybrid circuits; 
D. Commercially produced solid state amateur equipment (including tube/transistor hy- 
brids) up to 1968. 


2018 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON, CONTEST COORDINATORS 


The themes for the 2018 AWA Annual Confer- 
ence are “Spark” and “First of a Kind or Series.” 
Spark is a celebration of the earliest days of wire- 
less, prior to the development of vacuum tubes 
and transistors. First of a Kind or Series is a 
recognition of milestones in the development of 
radio design and technology. 


SPARK 

In 1943 the U.S. Supreme Court invalidated 
Marconi’s radio patents and upheld Nikola 
Tesla’s patent for the invention of radio. This de- 
cision was partly based on Tesla’s development 
of high voltage RF transformers popularly known 
as Tesla Coils. Using a spark gap or an arc to ex- 
cite a tuned RF transformer at high frequencies, 
these devices produce spectacular effects at ex- 
tremely high voltages. Tesla and others soon 
found that the oscillations from these transform- 
ers could be detected at great distances. These 
discoveries were adapted into practical radio 
transmitters, making the association of spark 
with radio inevitable. 

Like most other technologies, spark transmit- 
ters evolved over the years. Marconi’s early 
transmitters were little more than Tesla Coils 
with antennas and keying relays. Some ship- 
board and amateur spark transmitters remained 
at this stage. Open air spark gaps had short lives 
and needed constant adjustment, so were soon 
refined. The rotary spark gap was a major ad- 
vance which not only imparted an audio fre- 
quency note to the signal, but also improved per- 
formance due to the moving contacts. Quenched 
gaps and magnetic gaps followed. Spark signals 
inherently occupy wide bandwidths, limiting the 
number of stations that could operate without 
interference. As more uses for radio were found 
and more stations were planned, much study 
went into coils, condensers, and antennas to re- 
duce the bandwidth required by each station. 

The need for better transmitters led to Valde- 
mar Poulsen’s 1903 invention of the arc converter 
or arc transmitter. Its many refinements included 
an arc with electrodes enclosed in a hydrocarbon 


SPARK CATEGORIES 


1. COMPLETE SPARK TRANSMITTERS 
A: Original or restored original 
B: Replica, using new or original parts 


atmosphere or passed through a specially pre- 
pared solid material, to excite the RF transformer. - 
In all but the smallest arc transmitters, powerfu 
electromagnets further confined and concentrated 
the arc. This gave a “focused,” much cleaner sig- 
nal requiring less bandwidth. Transmitters were - 
keyed by de-tuning the antenna coils rather than. 
turning the arc on and off, further improving per- _ 
formance, and, in a few experimental versions, 
water-cooled carbon microphones provided voice — 
modulation. Arc transmitters reached their peak . 
by about 1920, but soon were eclipsed by vacuum — 
tube transmitters, which made far more effective 
use of bandwidth. When the 80-M and sho er 
wavelengths were opened to hams in 1923, spark i 
operation was prohibited. With the exception of — 
“legacy” maritime installations, spark transmit- — 
ters were no longer allowed on the air in the US. 
after 1929. But even for ship and maritime land 
stations, the greater efficiencies of tubes relegated 
spark transmitters to emergency backup and 
lifeboat duty, and by about 1940 nearly all were _ 
gone. Very few original spark transmitters have 
survived, and even parts are now scarce. 
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FIRST OF A KIND OR SERIES _ 

Many collectors have come across radios, 
tubes, and other artifacts and realized that in 
some manner, this item was the first of its kind- 4 } 
setting a trend which others followed. An exam- — 
ple is the Regency TR-1, the first commercially vi- 
able transistor radio. Other ‘firsts’ might be a | 
Fada prewar kit TV, often considered to be the 
first electronic TV available to the public, or the — 
first radio with a 50L6, 35Z5, 12SA7, 12SK7, - 7 
12SQ7 tube line-up, dubbed the “All Americar 
Five.” It could be the first use of a particular cir- 
cuit, cabinet design, set of tubes, component, or — 
material which set a trend for other radios which © 
followed. Any device used for electronic commu- 
nication may be entered in this category, and you~ 
must document how your entry represents the _ 
first of its type or kind. The judges reserve the — 
right to expand the categories as needed to en- 
compass the entries received. 


2. SPARK TRANSMITTER PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 
3. SPARK STATION RECEIVERS AND OTHER COMPONENTS 
4. DOCUMENTATION 


FIRST OF A KIND OR SERIES CATEGORIES 


5. FIRST OF A KIND IN TECHNOLOGY 
A. First use of a circuit or principle (eg. first RCA superhet, first AC line operated receiver) 
B. First use of parts, tubes, or materials (eg. first radio with “All American Five” tube line-up) 
C. First use of a manufacturing technique (eg. first radio with PC board construction) 

6. FIRST OF A KIND IN DESIGN 
A. First use of a cabinet design or style (eg. first Gothic style table radio) 
B. First use of a material or fabrication process (eg. first radio to have a Bakelite case) 
C. First radio designed for a particular application (eg. first mantle radio or first shirt 

pocket radio) 

7. FIRST OF A KIND FOR YOU | 
First of a kind doesn’t have to be something that set a trend in the industry or made history. What 
was your first antique radio, the one that started you in the collecting hobby? The first one you 


thought was really special? This category is open to personal favorites—but be prepared to tell 
the stories behind them! 


STANDARD CONTEST CATEGORIES 


8. PASSIVE RECEIVERS 
Any radio which uses only passive devices such as a crystal or other type of detector, without ac- 
tive amplification, to convert radio energy into intelligent signals. 


9. REGENERATIVE AND SUPER-REGENERATIVE RECEIVERS 
These late 1910s through 1920s receivers contain at least one stage of amplification in which part 
of the output is fed back to the input in such a way as to add to the original signal and increase 
its strength, offering tremendous sensitivity from a single tube or a few tubes. Licensed manufac- 
turers produced a variety of radios based on this principle, as did some unlicensed companies. Mil- 
lions were built by do-it-yourselfers. 


10.1920s TRF, REFLEX, AND NEUTRODYNE RECEIVERS 

Although regenerative receivers provided great economy in their use of tubes and power, they did 
not offer great selectivity and interfered with each other if mis-tuned. These factors became im- 
portant as more broadcast stations took to the air. The tuned RF, or TRF receiver became the cir- 
cuit of choice from about 1923 on. The reflex receiver is a variation of the TRF circuit in which the 
detected audio is passed through one or more of the RF stages for further amplification. While 
more complicated and difficult to adjust than plain TRF receivers, reflex circuits reduced the tube 
count and economized on batteries. The Neutrodyne was a refinement of the TRF design using 
carefully adjusted feedback capacitors, or “Neutrodons” to neutralize the internal capacitances of 
the RF tubes, obtaining better performance without additional tubes. 


11.1920s SUPERHET RECEIVERS 
The superheterodyne principle was discovered during World War | but it proved very difficult to 
build economical, high performance superheterodyne receivers that would be accepted by the pub- 
lic until the mid-1920s. Nevertheless, there was considerable interest in the circuit which some 
companies tried to address with specially built products as well as parts and kits, until the main- 
stream receivers were ready. 


12.CATHEDRALS AND TOMBSTONES OF THE 1930s AND 1940s 
From the mid-1920s on, most radios were large with separate batteries or power supplies, speak- 
ers, and accessories which filled a table top, or they were housed in consoles. Some manufactur- 
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ers recognized the market for smaller, self-contained, and less ostentatious radios. The first “man- 
tle radios” appeared in 1929, followed by the Gothic or cathedral style which became an iconic 
symbol of the early 1930s. Numerous tombstone and flat top style radios were made from the mid 
1930s until the early 1940s. 


13. RADIOS OF THE DECADES, 1930s TO 1970s 

While cathedral and tombstone radios were popular, many other styles were produced including 
consoles and floor radios, horizontal table radios, chairsides, radio-phono combos, clock radios, 
and portables. Radios in this category will organized by decade: 

A. 1930s 

B. 1940s 

C. 1950s 

D. 1960s (up to 1968) 


14. TRANSISTOR RADIOS 

The transistor was invented at Bell Labs in 1948 but it wasn’t until late 1954 that the first com- 
mercially viable shirt pocket transistor radios were available to the public. Early transistors had 
limited gain and bandwidth, making it difficult to design them into radio circuits that performed 
well. Transistor technology advanced rapidly in the late 1950s and 1960s, and radio designs 
changed constantly as better transistors became available. In the late 1960s, the development of 
silicon transistors almost immediately obsoleted Germanium types and simplified many of the pre- 
vious design problems, setting the stage for today’s “one chip wonders” and software defined 
radios. This category is open to all transistor radios made up to 1968. 

A. Shirt pocket radios 

B. “Lunchbox” portables and transistor table radios 

C. Complex multi-band transistor radios and direction finders 


15. HIGH FIDELITY 

The quest for better sounding, true fidelity performance began with late 1930s high-end consoles 
and developed into a major area of electronics after World War II. For perhaps the first time since 
radio was introduced, amplifiers were designed for low distortion and noise, and wide frequency 
response. Matching tuners were developed. Wide band FM offered fidelity surpassing anything 
possible with AM. Following World War II, innovations such as microgroove records, miniature 
magnetic phono cartridges, improved speaker designs, magnetic tape, and FM stereo kept the 
field active and lively. Since listening tests and measurements would be impractical in the con- 
test venue, equipment will be judged on historical significance, rarity, and condition (not neces- 
sarily in that order). Be prepared to tell the stories behind your entries! 

A. Pre-WW2 High Fidelity receivers and equipment 

B. Classic Tube High Fidelity, 1946-1968 

C. Early Solid State High Fidelity 


16. SPEAKERS AND HEADPHONES 
Radio as we know it would be impossible without some means of converting the received signals 
to sound. Many different designs were developed to make the most of the feeble signals and volt- 
ages from early battery powered equipment, then as tubes and circuits improved, speakers were 
re-invented to make better sound quality possible. 

A. Horn Speakers: These speakers use relatively low power electromagnetic drivers and pro- 
duce sound amplification with horns or bells. 

B. Pin or Armature Cone Speakers: Horns were large, costly to make, and efficient only over 
a narrow frequency range. Many of these limitations were overcome by connecting a cone 
of paper or similar material to an electromagnetic driver. 

C. Dynamic Speakers: By the late 1920s, development of higher powered tubes enabled a 
new speaker design, using a solenoid wound coil in a concentric magnetic gap. Changed 
only in detail, the dynamic speaker is still in widespread use, making it one of the most com- 
mon and important devices in electronics. 

D. Headphones: Headphones date back to the earliest days of wireless, when every bit of 


23. STATION ACCESSORIES Bik 
Running an amateur station calls for far more than just a receiver and.a transmitter. Antennas ar id | R 
tuners, sending keys, microphones, clocks, logbooks, QSL cards, handbooks, and numerous other re 
items are necessary. This category is open for the display of vintage ham items. By vintage, we’ ql 
mean at least 50 years old. 


(The Amateur Spark category will return next year.) ' | fl 


24. RESTORATION OF APPEARANCE 
The purpose of this category is to display examples of rebuilding and refinishing the cabinets that 
were used to house radio and television receivers. There is no requirement for a particular kind — 
or size of set to be entered and it does not need to be operational. A description of the work done’ 
is an important part of the entry. Entries will be judged on the originality of the appearance of the © 
item, including fit and finish of cabinet parts, appearance of chassis and components, and ap- | F 
pearance of escutcheons, dials, knobs, and other details. | \" 
2 


25. RESTORATION OF OPERATION 3 it 
This category is for entries where a radio or related piece of equipment is returned to its original: | iT 
performance or operating condition in a historically correct manner through the use of replica o 
refurbished components, or by concealing modern components inside old ones. Electrical and me- 
chanical restoration of the chassis is considered here, instead of restoration of cabinetry and ap- 
pearance in the category above. 


26. NEW OR REBUILT 


THE CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES | ; 


styles of older batteries, tubular paper capacitors, “dogbone” carbon resistors, and similar items}. 
are needed for accurate restorations but cannot be purchased new. Consequently, restorers have 
gone to great lengths to conceal modern components inside old ones or make full replicas of 0 


using modern components so as to not jeopardize scarce original parts. This is the category for’ 
those who like to make or rebuild things which are antique radio related. | 

a} 
27. OPEN CATEGORY th 
Enter any electronic communications related item which does not fit into the other listed categories. | ' 


THE CONTEST AWARDS i f 
ELLE CRAFTSMAN ; 
Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a builder of a high quality radio receiver of an old or new type. 
MATLACK TRANSMITTER 
Given for excellence in constructing or restoring transmitting equipment. 


RALPH O. WILLIAMS DISPLAY : 
Recognizes the informational value and quality of an exhibit at the Old Time Equipment Contest j| 
: 


at the AWA Conference. 


THOMPSON BEST OF SHOW 
Awarded in honor of early amateur Eunice Thompson, W1MPP, for the top entry in the Old Ti 
Equipment Contest at the annual conference. hE 
PEOPLE'S CHOICE |! 
Awarded to the entry that receives the most favorable votes from attendees and visitors to | 
contest. All entries including displays are eligible for this award. ) 


he was most famous as a rhythm and blues 
(R&B) disc jockey in Philadelphia and es- 
pecially New York he later had careers as a 
record company executive and as a stock 
broker and financial consultant. 

Lavong was born in 1933 in Gainsville, 
FL. His mother died when he was two and 
he was adopted by a cousin when he was 
four. She was a beautician and her husband 
a Pullman car porter. Lavong was raised in 
Brooklyn, NY where he went to Boys High 
and later to City College of New York and 
Temple University in Philadelphia. At 
Temple, he got his start in radio as an an- 
nouncer on the school’s radio station 
WRITI. This led to his first paying job in 
radio while he was still a junior, at a small 
commercial AM station in Vineland, NJ. 
Throughout his remaining career on the air 
he directed himself to stations with mostly 
black audiences. He favored jazz, R&B and 
even country music. 

The 1950s found him working at 
WAMS, in Delaware, the flagship station 
of the Rollins Broadcast Company. Rollins 
sent him to Chicago where he learned about 
that city’s form of blues—a genre he would 
later promote. 

In the late 1950s, station WWRL in New 
York had a popular R&B show. The host, 
known as Dr. Jive, was Tommy Smalls. 
When Smalls was caught taking “payola” 
(bribes from record companies) his job fell 
vacant. Lavong, seeing an opportunity, 
drove to New York and became the new 
Jive. Lavong knew his audience and would 
vary his offerings with the time of day. In 
the early afternoon it might be Sammy 
Davis Jr. or Nat King Cole to appeal to 
mothers at home or retired people but when 
school let out it would be what New York 
black teenagers favored while the evenings 
had less rhythm and more blues. He was fa- 
mous for his urbane, sophisticated de- 
meanor. 

In the early 60s, along with Georgie 
Woods, Aaron Katz and Leonard Stevens, 
he became owner of TV station WPHL-17 
in Philadelphia. Woods was also black and 
this was the first TV station in America 
with at least some African-American own- 
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ership. Lavong became involved in the civil 
rights movement and worked with such 
leaders as Martin Luther King and Malcolm 
X. He penned his own words to a song that 
was employed by the movement and 
recorded and sung by the Shiloh Pente- 
costal Choir. 

“Yes I’m black/God made me this 
way/And beneath this skin of mine/I’m as 
good as any man/No matter what they say” 

In 1969 Lavong moved to California 
where he became the first black executive 
with Capitol Records. He was head of the 
company’s international R&B arm. Seven 
years later he came back to Philadelphia 
where he purchased radio station WHAT. 
He turned this into the first African Ameri- 
can talk radio station. 

Always interested in the stock market, 
Lavong made a late career switch by study- 
ing for and taking the broker’s examination. 
He worked for Shearson Lehman’s 
Philadelphia office for a number of years 
before his death. 

His wife predeceased him. He leaves 
four children and seven grandchildren. 


REV. BILLY GRAHAM (1918-2018) 

It can be argued that America’s best 
known Christian evangelist of the past 60 
years owes his rise to radio. Graham was 
born in 1918 in Charlotte, NC. Both of his 
grandfathers had been Confederate sol- 
diers. After attending the Florida Bible In- 
stitute he went to Wheaton College in Ilh- 
nois, graduating in 1943. He soon accepted 
the pulpit of the First Baptist Church in 
Western Springs, IL. That same year he 
was invited to take over “Songs in the 
Night”, a Sunday show on a Chicago sta- 
tion dedicated to sermonizing and gospel 
singing. A few years later he became the 
chief preacher for Youth for Christ rallies 
organized by the Rev. Torrey Johnson, a 
radio evangelist. With Johnson’s aid and 
that of a religious bookstore owner they es- 
tablished the Graham Youth for Christ 
which enjoyed some success holding “cru- 
sades‘ in the U.S. and overseas. His really 
big break came when William Randolph 
Hearst elected to “puff Graham” in his vast 
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sensitivity was needed. Many different types were developed by a variety of manufactur- 
ers. They still are commonly used in miniaturized form for private listening. 
17. TEST EQUIPMENT 


Few early tube radios were capable of operating for very long without maintenance, and dealers 
soon found a secondary business in testing and repairing what they sold. From simple meters to 
test batteries and tube filaments, needs grew to include signal generators, set analyzers, multi- 
meters and electronic voltmeters, better tube testers, and eventually sweep generators and os- 


cilloscopes. Following WW II, television spawned a whole new service industry requiring special- 
ized test equipment. 


18. TUBES AND SEMICONDUCTORS 
In this category you can display a single tube, transistor, or semiconductor—or entire collections. 
There should be a theme to the display, such as historical significance, technological break- 
through, or a story. 
A. Tubes 
B. Early diodes, rectifiers, and transistors (up to 1960) 
C. Later transistors and semiconductors 


19. TELEVISION 
Shortly after radio became a practical reality, innovators and inventors began looking for ways to 
add sight to sound. Numerous mechanical systems were developed and tested, but it wasn't until 
electronics were fully applied that television emerged from the lab. 
A. Mechanical: Bring in a scanning disk or mirror screw receiver. It can be original or a mod- 
ern replica. 
B. Electronic: Enter any television receiver or studio equipment. Can be black and white or 
color, factory assembled or kit. It can be original or a modern replica. 


. INTERNATIONAL RADIO 
Radio developed in other countries along lines which sometimes paralleled developments in the 
US, and at other times were very different. This category is of particular interest for members from 
other countries as well as US members who collect radios made outside the US. 
A. Pre-1945: Any radio or electronic communications artifact made before 1945, from any 
other country than the US. 
B. Post-1945: Any radio or electronic communications artifact made from 1945 to 1968 from 
any other country than the US. 


21. NOVELTY RADIO 
Radios were often made in other shapes and forms as novelty items. They may be disguised as 
cartoon characters, toys, furniture, or other objects. This category is a celebration of these color- 
ful and imaginative sets. 
A. Tube Novelty Radios 
B. Transistor Novelty Radios 
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THE AMATEUR RADIO CATEGORIES 


22. ELECTRONIC TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 
From the outset, amateur radio operators have been involved in tinkering and contributing to the 
development of electrical and electronic communications. Most hams eventually switched to fac- 
tory made receivers and transmitters because it became too complicated to build similar equip- 
ment on their own, but the experimental tradition continues to this day. 
A. “Home brew” (one-off item from an original design, magazine, or book article by an 
individual or individuals ) vacuum tube amateur equipment, 
B. Commercially produced vacuum tube amateur equipment; 
C. “Home brew” solid state amateur equipment, including tube/transistor hybrid circuits; 
D. Commercially produced solid state amateur equipment (including tube/transistor hy- 


brids) up to 1968. 
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23. STATION ACCESSORIES 
Running an amateur station calls for far more than just a receiver and.a transmitter. Antennas and 
tuners, sending keys, microphones, clocks, logbooks, QSL cards, handbooks, and numerous other 
items are necessary. This category is open for the display of vintage ham items. By vintage, we 
mean at least 50 years old. 


(The Amateur Spark category will return next year. ) 


THE CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES 


24. RESTORATION OF APPEARANCE 
The purpose of this category is to display examples of rebuilding and refinishing the cabinets that 
were used to house radio and television receivers. There is no requirement for a particular kind 
or size of set to be entered and it does not need to be operational. A description of the work done 
is an important part of the entry. Entries will be judged on the originality of the appearance of the 
item, including fit and finish of cabinet parts, appearance of chassis and components, and ap- 
pearance of escutcheons, dials, knobs, and other details. 


25. RESTORATION OF OPERATION 
This category is for entries where a radio or related piece of equipment is returned to its original 
performance or operating condition in a historically correct manner through the use of replica or 
refurbished components, or by concealing modern components inside old ones. Electrical and me- 
chanical restoration of the chassis is considered here, instead of restoration of cabinetry and ap- 
pearance in the category above. 

26. NEW OR REBUILT 
Most parts used in vintage and antique electronic devices are no longer manufactured. Many 
styles of older batteries, tubular paper capacitors, “dogbone” carbon resistors, and similar items 
are needed for accurate restorations but cannot be purchased new. Consequently, restorers have 
gone to great lengths to conceal modern components inside old ones or make full replicas of old 
parts. In some cases, replicas of unobtainable complex sub-assemblies or even entire radios have 
been produced. Experimenters have also reproduced vintage radio circuits for various purposes 
using modern components so as to not jeopardize scarce original parts. This is the category for 
those who like to make or rebuild things which are antique radio related. 


27. OPEN CATEGORY 
Enter any electronic communications related item which does not fit into the other listed categories. 
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THE CONTEST AWARDS 
ELLE CRAFTSMAN 
Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a builder of a high quality radio receiver of an old or new type. 
MATLACK TRANSMITTER 
Given for excellence in constructing or restoring transmitting equipment. 
RALPH O. WILLIAMS DISPLAY 
Recognizes the informational value and quality of an exhibit at the Old Time Equipment Contest 
at the AWA Conference. 
THOMPSON BEST OF SHOW 
Awarded in honor of early amateur Eunice Thompson, W1MPP, for the top entry in the Old Time 
Equipment Contest at the annual conference. 
PEOPLE'S CHOICE 


Awarded to the entry that receives the most favorable votes from attendees and visitors to the 
contest. All entries including displays are eligible for this award. 


he was most famous as a rhythm and blues 
(R&B) disc jockey in Philadelphia and es- 
__ pecially New York he later had careers as a 
__ record company executive and as a stock 
broker and financial consultant. 

Lavong was born in 1933 in Gainsville, 
FL. His mother died when he was two and 
he was adopted by a cousin when he was 
four. She was a beautician and her husband 
a Pullman car porter. Lavong was raised in 
Brooklyn, NY where he went to Boys High 
and later to City College of New York and 
Temple University in Philadelphia. At 
Temple, he got his start in radio as an an- 
nouncer on the school’s radio station 
WRII. This led to his first paying job in 
radio while he was still a junior, at a small 
commercial AM station in Vineland, NJ. 
Throughout his remaining career on the air 
he directed himself to stations with mostly 
black audiences. He favored jazz, R&B and 
even country music. 

The 1950s found him working at 
WAMS, in Delaware, the flagship station 
of the Rollins Broadcast Company. Rollins 
sent him to Chicago where he learned about 
that city’s form of blues—a genre he would 
later promote. 

In the late 1950s, station WWRL in New 
York had a popular R&B show. The host, 
known as Dr. Jive, was Tommy Smalls. 
When Smalls was caught taking “payola” 
(bribes from record companies) his job fell 
vacant. Lavong, seeing an opportunity, 
drove to New York and became the new 
Jive. Lavong knew his audience and would 
vary his offerings with the time of day. In 
the early afternoon it might be Sammy 
Davis Jr. or Nat King Cole to appeal to 
mothers at home or retired people but when 
school let out it would be what New York 
black teenagers favored while the evenings 
had less rhythm and more blues. He was fa- 
mous for his urbane, sophisticated de- 
meanor. 

In the early ’60s, along with Georgie 
Woods, Aaron Katz and Leonard Stevens, 
he became owner of TV station WPHL-17 
in Philadelphia. Woods was also black and 
this was the first TV station in America 
with at least some African-American own- 
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ership. Lavong became involved in the civil 
rights movement and worked with such 
leaders as Martin Luther King and Malcolm 
X. He penned his own words to a song that 
was employed by the movement and 
recorded and sung by the Shiloh Pente- 
costal Choir. 

“Yes I’m black/God made me this 
way/And beneath this skin of mine/I’m as 
good as any man/No matter what they say” 

In 1969 Lavong moved to California 
where he became the first black executive 
with Capitol Records. He was head of the 
company’s international R&B arm. Seven 
years later he came back to Philadelphia 
where he purchased radio station WHAT. 
He turned this into the first African Ameri- 
can talk radio station. 

Always interested in the stock market, 
Lavong made a late career switch by study- 
ing for and taking the broker’s examination. 
He worked for Shearson Lehman’s 
Philadelphia office for a number of years 
before his death. 

His wife predeceased him. He leaves 
four children and seven grandchildren. 


REV. BILLY GRAHAM (1918-2018) 

It can be argued that America’s best 
known Christian evangelist of the past 60 
years owes his rise to radio. Graham was 
born in 1918 in Charlotte, NC. Both of his 
grandfathers had been Confederate sol- 
diers. After attending the Florida Bible In- 
stitute he went to Wheaton College in IIli- 
nois, graduating in 1943. He soon accepted 
the pulpit of the First Baptist Church in 
Western Springs, IL. That same year he 
was invited to take over “Songs in the 
Night”, a Sunday show on a Chicago sta- 
tion dedicated to sermonizing and gospel 
singing. A few years later he became the 
chief preacher for Youth for Christ rallies 
organized by the Rev. Torrey Johnson, a 
radio evangelist. With Johnson’s aid and 
that of a religious bookstore owner they es- 
tablished the Graham Youth for Christ 
which enjoyed some success holding “cru- 
sades“ in the U.S. and overseas. His really 
big break came when William Randolph 
Hearst elected to “puff Graham” in his vast 
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chain of newspapers. By 1957 Graham was 
able to bring his “Crusade for Christ” to 
over two million people in a series of rallies 
held in Madison Square Garden over a 16- 
week period. 

Graham largely avoided partisan politics 
and enjoyed warm relationships with 
Richard Nixon, Bill Clinton and Lyndon 
Johnson. He read from scripture at Nixon’s 
funeral and even preached overseas in 
Communist North Korea in 1992. To his 
credit, he insisted early on in speaking only 
to racially integrated audiences in the 
American South, a policy at great variance 
from local decrees until the 1960s. Unlike 
some Southern evangelist preachers of his 
era he remained free of sex and money 
scandals. 

It is interesting to ponder Graham’s 
legacy. In 2002, audio tapes that Richard 
Nixon had recorded in the White House 
three decades earlier became public. Graham 
was caught on one of them saying “They 
[Jews] swarm around me and are friendly to 
me because they know that I’m friendly with 
Israel. But they don’t really know how I re- 
ally feel about what they are doing to this 
country.” He later issued a written apology 
and met with Jewish leaders. 

Another interesting matter is the legacy 
he leaves in the form of his son, Rev. 
Franklin Graham, also an evangelical 
preacher who is heir to his father’s min- 
istry. Faced with well-publicized instances 
of the President’s questionable behavior, 
Franklin has been his steadfast defender in 
these controversies. Defending Trump he 
asserted “...he has supported the Christian 
faith more than any president I know.” 


CARL KASELL (1934-2018) 

When Carl Kasell was a boy in the 1940s 
he would get behind a floor model radio 
that belonged to his grandmother and 
broadcast make believe programs. The set 
had a Victrola and he would pretend to be a 
disc jockey and tell the time and tempera- 
ture, give fake commercials and announce 
the songs. In his memoir “Wait, Wait...I’m 
Not Done Yet” he says that he fell in love 
with radio doing these shows. When he re- 
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tired from radio in 2014 he had seen a ca- 
reer in real radio lasting 56 years. 

Kasell is best known these days for his 
role as resident comedian, judge and score 
keeper on the public radio show “Wait 
Wait...Don’t Tell Me.” The comic news- 
driven show involved a panel of three 
guests who were given bizarre questions to 
answer concerning who in the news Kasell 
was impersonating, e.g. Henry Kissinger or 
Britney Spears. Sometimes guests were 
asked about topics on which they were pre- 
sumed to know little, e.g., Madeline Al- 
bright was questioned about Playboy Mag- 
azine. Phone-in callers were asked to iden- 
tify a goofy news question—e.g. true or 
false: has the Pentagon developed human 
cannon ball technology? If a panelist or 
phone contestant did well he or she was re- 
warded a facetious message recorded by 
Kasell that could be placed on the winner’s 
telephone answering machine. The show 
was recorded before a live audience in 
Chicago. He retired from the show in 2014 
at age 80. Interestingly, he had been diag- 
nosed with Alzheimer’s disease two years 
before but managed to keep going. 

Prior to his years on “Wait Wait...”, 
Kasell had a distinguished career as a radio 
newscaster. Kasell had joined NPR in 
Washington in 1975 as a part time news an- 
nouncer for All Things Considered. He was 
on station WAVA as morning news anchor, 
but after the station went from news to rock 
format he quit and went to work fulltime 
for NPR and All Things Considered. Later 
he joined NPR’s Morning Edition and to- 
gether with Bob Edwards he became a fa- 
miliar voice on public radio news. He 
shared in a Peabody Award that was given 
to Morning Edition in 1999. It was in 1998 
that he began his career as a comic on 
“Wait Wait.” 

Kassell was born in Goldsboro, NC in 
1934. In addition to his childhood behind 
his grandmother’s radio he could point to 
other early starts in the medium. As a high 
school student he worked part time at a 
local station. At the University of North 
Carolina, he majored in English. Together 
with Charles Kuralt, a classmate who was 
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to become a well-known CBS news corre- 
spondent, they helped start a campus radio 
station, WUNC. He left college, a few cred- 
its short of graduation, in 1956 and went 
into the Army for two years. Kassell re- 
turned to radio and became an announcer 
on WGBR in Goldsboro, NC before going 
to WAVA in 1965 where he had the dis- 
tinction of hiring Katie Couric, a summer 
intern, who has gone on to a famous career 
in broadcasting. He has written a memoir 
entitled “Wait Wait... I’m Not Done Yet.” 


LANA JONES (1956-2018) 

Lana Jones was a major presence in 
Boston news radio for almost 28 years. Most 
of her career was spent at WBZ (1030 AM). 
Jones was part of the WBZ award-winning 
news team that covered the clergy sex abuse 
scandal. She was remarkably resourceful 
and famous for keeping her cool, confident 
voice under trying situations, e.g., grisly 
crime scenes, the crash of John F. Kennedy 
Jr.’s plane. She was a major source of news 
on Boston’s most famous criminal, James 
“Whitey Bulger, and younger reporters 
turned to her for help on his case. 
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On Sept 11, 2001 she drove to New York 
City to cover events at the World Trade 
Center. Turned back at the city limits, she 
managed to find her way to the scene of the 
tragedy and reported for days from Ground 
Zero. She felt compelled to leave her shoes 
there. Jones was so well-known to the 
Boston Fire Department for her coverage 
of their work that they issued a statement of 
condolence. She was only 62 when she died 
suddenly of a heart attack within a few 
hours of covering the wake of New Eng- 
land Patriots announcer Gil Santos. 

Jones was born in Warren, Ohio and at- 
tended Bowling Green State University 
where she began her broadcasting career on 
the school station. She moved to Worcester, 
MA in 1981 and joined the staff of station 
WAAF where she hosted the news. Before 
her long stay at WBZ she had been news- 
caster on WMJX and WHDH. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Steve D’ Agostino. 


Sources: Wikipedia, New York Times, 
Boston Globe, Philly.com/news. 
Thanks to Hal Layer KK6HY. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Constructing a Non-Manufactured Atwater Kent 


Breadboard, Qs of Aero Coils and More on Winding 


Grebe CR-18 Coils 


ne of the most collectible radios is 
() the Atwater Kent breadboard. Early 

in my collecting days, I thought that 
I'd never own one, in part because I was 
happy working with the kinds of radios that 
showed up at garage sales and at occasional 
swap meets and hamfests. But after I’d 
been around my favorite mentor/collector 
for a while, he asked me to assemble AK 
breadboards from parts he had acquired. He 
wanted a type 10 and a 10C, and gave me 
enough parts to put together three bread- 
boards, two for him and one I could keep 
for my effort. That was the start of a long 
interest, kindled by loads of information 
that was available in Radio Age articles that 
he copied for me. Since then, I’ve owned 
about 12 and have repaired them all. The 
excellent history and description of Atwater 
Kent radios (Ref. 1 and Ref. 2) led me to 
consider why deluxe four stage TRF sets, 
Models 32 and 33, appeared in 1926-7 but 
no four stage Model 10 style breadboard 
had appeared on the market earlier. The 
reason becomes quickly apparent: it would 
have been a very large set, about 404" wide, 
even wider than the Model 12. Moreover, 
better selectivity was not important early on 
and 4-dial tuning would probably have 
been at a strong disadvantage compared to 
competitive 3-dialers. My curiosity got the 
better of me though, and I designed and laid 
out a four-stage set with some parts I had 
accumulated. I used the wiring pattern of 
the Model 10 4600 as a starting point since 
the coils I had were the upright types and 
the spacing of tuning capacitors would have 
been 9" for this style coil. With the orthog- 
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onal coils of the later Model 10C 4700, the 
capacitor spacing could have been reduced 
to 8", or 374" for the board. 

It turned out to be fairly straightforward 
to use the Model 4600 wiring layout from 
Ref. 1 to design the layout for my fictional 
Model 4601, which is the name I chose for 
this non-manufactured breadboard. Starting 
with a full scale blow-up print of the wiring 
shown in Ref. 1, I simply cut the print just 
left of the right-most tuning condenser and 
spread it 9" apart. I then taped in a print of 
the wiring that was originally in this gap 
(identical to the wiring shifted over) to 
make the overall wiring layout 9" wider 
than it was originally. For the most part, the 
wires connected okay. The beauty of the 
Model 4600 wiring is that the wiring pat- 
tern repeats closely enough to make this 
technique work. 

With the wiring established, I cut a board 
to the 40/4" x 10" size. I had already devel- 
oped a method for cutting the edge contour. 
I use a router with two cutter shapes to ap- 
proximate the original AK contour. A 4-ra- 
dius cutter and 30 degree cutter are used 
and some sanding is required. Otherwise, a 
shaper and custom cutter would be required 
to directly duplicate the contour, best left to 
someone in the business of making boards. 
To my knowledge, there are no standard 
contour bits available that match the origi- 
nal AK contour. 

I laid out the parts on the finished board 
as shown in Figure |. As you can see, my 
tuning condensers are a mix of older and 
newer types. Ill leave them with their orig- 
inal paint and rust for a while. I may finish 
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the wiring, test the set and re- 
port on that in a future col- 
umn. For comparison, Figure 
1 shows the fictional 4601 
compared to the early Model 
4340 breadboard behind it, 
which is 9" shorter. 

In anticipation of measur- 
ing the bandwidth of my fic- 
tional model, I estimated what 
the improvement would be 
for Model 4601 compared to 
the 3-tuner Model 4600. From 
analysis of measurements I 
had made earlier on the 4600 
(Ref. 3), I estimate that the 
bandwidths would be reduced by 25%. Ex- 
amination of the oscilloscope trace for the 
4600 prompted me to consider that the 
shape of the response is the product of three 
stages of tuning, each with an equal factor 
producing the measured response. Thus 
each point on the curve is the product of 
three equal shape factors. The factor pro- 
duced by one stage of tuning is accounted 
for by taking the cube root of the relative 
height of a point on the curve. Then the 
curve for four stages of tuning can be con- 
structed by multiplying the measured curve 
by this factor. By this analysis, the band- 
width for the 6 db and 20 db points of the 
Model 4601 can be found at about the 59% 
(instead of 50%) and 18% (instead of 10%) 
points on the curve for three tuning circuits 
of Model 4600. The bandwidths are about 
25% smaller for four tuning circuits using 
this analysis, decreasing from 8.8 kHz to 
6.6 kHz at a tuned frequency of 800 kHz. 
This is a ballpark calculation, but is proba- 
bly not far off. This ignores the obvious fact 
that adding a tube will also increase the 
overall amplification, but only considers 
the relative shaping of the signal curve with 
addition of another tuned stage. 

This result means that the 4601 would 
have yielded some improvement but prob- 
ably not enough to justify its larger size and 
expense. It still would not have been as 
good as the Grebe MU-1 (about 4 kHz at 
800 kHz tuned frequency, Ref. 3). More- 
over, the need for improvements in selec- 
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Figure 1. Layout of parts for fictional AK Model 4601. 
Early factory Model 4340 is shown behind for compari- 
son of size. 


tivity was not apparent yet. Very few four- 
stage tuning TRF sets emerged during the 
period when Model 10 sets were manufac- 
tured. In years following, sets became more 
compact, e.g. the AK 30, and the practical- 
ity of marketing battery four-stage sets like 
the AK 32 and 33 was realized. Though 
there were customers wanting the deluxe 
feature of these models, they did not outsell 
the Model 35, a more compact 3-tuner set. 
The largeness of the Model 4601 set may 
prevent me from completing its assembly. 

Since I previously reported about the se- 
lectivity of three early sets, Grebe MU-1, 
Thermiodyne, and AK Model 10 4600 
(Ref. 3), the thought occurred to me to com- 
plete that analysis with the fictional Model 
4601 and measurements of a few other ra- 
dios that I have in my collection, namely 
the Kellogg 504 Wavemaster, Stromberg 
Carlson 1B, Kilbourne and Clark Air 
Roamer, Northwestern 5D, Kennedy XXX, 
Metrodyne Super 6 and a Scott World 
Record Super 9. These results will be re- 
ported in the next issue. 


More on Restored Coils 


Last month I suggested using black drain 
pipe for the Aero converter. Scott Todd, an 
AWA member, contacted me and sug- 
gested that black drain pipe might not be 
suitable for coil winding. My first reaction 
was he was probably right since, as he 
pointed out, it may contain carbon. But I 
could find little data confirming this suspi- 
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Figure 2. Coil mandrel and partially wound 
coil for CR-18. 


cion, so I measured the Q of several kinds 
of plastic pipe and the phenolic I had used 
to see how they differ. I soon became aware 
that a very high Q coil in the Aero converter 
may not help since the tuning capacitor is a 
phenolic insulated type and that would limit 
the Q of the tuning combination. The over- 
all Q is akin to adding resistors in parallel, 
1.e. the value is lower than either separate 
Q. The Q values of some coils were mea- 
sured using a high Q silver mica capacitor 
and the values were: 


Form Material Measured Q 
White PVGipipenonsni 122 
Grey. EVO pipe Rake 120 
Black ABS drain pipe........ 121 
My phenolic coil................ 110 


I measured these at about 3 MHz with the 
same number of turns and 24 ga. wire size. 
All three pipe materials are currently sold by 
Home Depot. The black drain pipe is ABS 
with a cellular foam core between inner and 
outer layers. Generally speaking, styrene 
plastic is considered one of the best for very 
high Q coils, but not as easy to find. I re- 
wound the black ABS pipe with 18 ga. wire 
and got about 30% improvement in Q rela- 
tive to the 24 ga. wire coil. The larger fac- 
tory Aero coil (3" diam. and 18 ga. wire) 
had a Q of 118. I concluded that any of the 
four materials, white PVC, grey PVC, black 
drain pipe or phenolic, were probably as 
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good as the original coil for the converter. 
For the reader who might be interested, 
the Qs of the CR-18 coils reported in last 
month’s column were 190 at 1100 kHz 
(largest coil, wound with 18 ga. wire on a 
grey PVC form) and 146 at 2200 kHz (2nd 
largest coil, 18 ga. wire on acrylic form). 
These values would likely be improved if I 
had used 16 ga. wire instead, as on original 
coils but I didn’t have any cloth covered wire 
of that size. The early reference cited last 
month for construction of CR-18 coils was 
incorrect (see correction, Ref. 4. below.) 
Bob Mattson, a member in Highland NY, 
wrote me describing CR-18 coils he con- 
structed using a plastic bottle for a form and 
crazy glue to hold the wire in place. His coil 
turned out very neat considering he wound 
the evenly spaced wire by hand and eye be- 
fore gluing. He also mentioned a different 
technique being pursued by Robert Lozier, 
who made some coils for him. I contacted 
Robert and he summarized his technique 
which produces coils that are very close in 
appearance and construction to the original 
coils. Robert uses a collapsible wooden 
mandrel on which he winds coil stock, as 
suggested by Patterson (Ref. 4). He places a 
MYLAR film around the mandrel as a re- 
lease layer and then covers that with 0.008"- 
thick cellulose acetate that will become a 
permanent part of the coil. He then winds 
SCC or DCC wire over the cellulose acetate 
using string as a spacing aid, Figure 2. Once 
the winding is complete, he removes the 
(continued on page 51) 
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Figure 3. Finished coils. Courtesy of Robert 
Lozier. 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR MAIL REPLY. 


The Patient: A Sparton Equasonne 


By Dick Parks 

ack-to-back record snowstorms here 
B: the Mid-Atlantic made for more 

Cabin Fever, Winter Madness, and 
Internet Insanity during a recent winter, and 
here is one of the results—the acquisition, in- 
spection, fumigation, and attempted rehabil- 
itation of one of radio’s red-headed stepchil- 
dren—a 1928 Sparton “Equasonne” re- 
ceiver, Model 69. 

These radios had an unusual design that 
saw the light of day mainly because of the 
messy patent situation that prevailed almost 
from the birth of commercial radio broad- 
casting. Oversimplified, you could look at 
it this way: first, Edwin Armstrong in- 
vented the regenerative receiving circuit, 
which he patented and sold to Westing- 
house, then he went to work on his super- 
heterodyne circuit, which would prove su- 
perior when the bands became crowded 
with stations. Soon, RCA wound up with a 
strong patent position in superhets and 
forced other manufacturers to buy expen- 
sive licenses if they wanted to sell super- 
heterodyne receivers. Meanwhile, TRF 
sets, which were cheaper to license under 
patents held by several others, sold well for 
several years in the early 20s. But there was 


Antenna 


Equasonne Selector Unit 


Fig. 1; The Equasonne idea—block diagram. 
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a third way - another kind of receiving cir- 
cuit, at least in the opinions of the Man- 
darins at the Patent Office: it was invented 
by one Lester Jones, and could be sold 
under his license for a mere $50,000 
through his Technidyne Corporation. 
Here’s what Jones had patented (Figure 1.) 

All of the tuning is up front—it’s a pres- 
elector circuit followed by a (wideband) RF 
amplifier and an audio amp after the detec- 
tor. When I saw this, the tuning system re- 
minded me of the crystal tuners that Miller 
and Heathkit sold back in the day. That coil 
going to ground was called a “negative mu- 
tual coupling” coil. The RF amplifier is a 
wideband five-tube-plus-detector unit 
using proprietary five-pin heater-type tri- 
odes, and the audio amplifier is contained 
in the AC power unit. It uses a 25-watt four- 
pin filamentary triode, type 585. In 1928, 
Sparton advertised that “The amplifier... 
amplifies the impulse received 15,000 
times instead of the usual 5000 times. This 
amplifier is unique in that it automatically 
tunes itself to the incoming frequency no 
matter what the wavelength.” Huh? Oh, 
well, the sales department had its own lex- 
icon. 
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Fig. 2 and Fig. 3: Sparton Model 69 as re- 
ceived. 


Well, here’s what FedEx delivered 
through the snow (Figures 2 and 3)—a 
nearly complete tabletop receiver in a poor 
cabinet, veneer peeling all over and with 
every joint separated. Inside, all three mod- 
ules, lots of dirt, and a platoon of brown 
marmorated stink bugs, Halyomorpha 
Halys, some still alive. Loose and broken 
wiring, no knobs but all the cover plates 
were there. Figure 4 shows the tuner unit 
and a couple of the soldiers. 


e¢ 64 


Fig. 4: Tuner assembly. 
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After the tuner comes the RF amplifier — 
Figure 5. This has a shielded connector for 
a long pin that carries the RF signal out of 
the preselector. At the upper right is a screw 
socket for the pilot lamp that fits behind the 
rotary dial on the tuner. A thick cable brings 
power to this amp and carries the detected 
audio to the power unit 


Fig. 5: RF Amplifier box. 


No tubes came with this set, of course — 
Sparton manufactured their own tubes under 
the Cardon brand, because all these sets re- 
quired closely matched grid-plate capaci- 
tance to achieve the designed bandwidth in 
the cascaded amplifier stages. Plenty scarce 
now, the correct type 485 tubes can be re- 
placed by type 27 or 56 triodes, but heater 
voltage would have to change and the word 
is that fidelity, such as it was, would proba- 
bly suffer. The next photo, Figure 6, shows 
the AC power supply and audio amplifier 
unit with its cover removed. 

This module is a real mess—wire insula- 
tion falling away, missing parts, more dirt 


Fig. 6: Power supply/amplifier unit. 
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and bugs. But the windings are good on all , 


the chokes and transformers. 

How to proceed? I could think of a few 
neat experiments: the tuner looks like a 
good candidate for a crystal radio all by it- 
self. And a gain of 15000 can be had over a 
bandwidth of 2 MHz with a couple of FET- 
input op-amp chips. So much for those ob- 
solete Cardon tubes—although maybe a 
type 801 or T20 could be made to work in 
the Equasonne’s 585 socket. Even if you 
could work around the tubes problem, this 
cabinet is a disaster. My woodworking 
skills fall along the Beginner-to-Cabinet- 
maker continuum at just about the “Farmer” 
index. I decided to start with the tuner. 


Fig. 7: ‘The Mascot, just before being dis- 
patched. 


Debug and restoration 


Next, there began a slow-motion collo- 
quy among several internet correspondents 
and this writer. I started with voltage read- 
ings at points in the circuitry that I could 
reach without complete demolition. Results 
showed the chassis had several intermittent 
or impossible connections! One helpful 
gent sent me this: 

The grids of the first 5 tubes are all at 
ground potential (through their coils) and 
would read zero if measured with respect to 

ground. The grid voltages on the chart must 
_ be grid-to-cathode voltages. Are you by any 
chance operating this set on your bench, 
out of the cabinet?. If the set is operated on 
the bench, the chassis will have to be elec- 
trically connected together with a jumper. 
Don’t operate the broad band amplifier 
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with cover removed. It depends on the 
cover for some ground connections. Even if 
you make these connections the unit will os- 
cillate without a cover. 

I put everything back together and still no 
sound. I checked all the voltages and they 
seemed okay. I started wiggling tubes in the 
amplifier section and lo and behold, the first 
tube after the selector unit started crackling. 
If I held it just right I could tune in a station. 
I pulled the tube and I could see the wire in 
the grid pin was loose. I re-soldered it and 
the set began to work. I picked up several 
stations on a 10’ wire with no ground and 
with fair volume. I was using 6 #27 tubes 
and not the correct 485 tubes. I sent off for 
four of the 485 tubes from a supplier. 

Can’t predict how your set will perform 


Fig. 8: Cardon Type 485 tube. 


with the “correct” tubes but don’t expect 
anything radical. Performance is satisfac- 
tory if my experience with the three I have 
restored is any guide, but generally not any 
better than, if as good, as sets with 3 tuned 
triode interstage circuits nor any better 
than 2 screen grids similarly configured. 
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Perhaps some of our historians could jump 
in here but it’s my understanding that this 
circuit was developed as a patent work- 
around! 

And from another reader: 

You are right, John. Sparton used this 
circuit ( the Lester Jones Technidyne) to 
avoid the RCA TRF patents. It works sur- 
prisingly well, but depends on an untuned, 
cascade RF amplifier with closely con- 
trolled parameters. That’s why Sparton de- 
veloped the 485. Current tubes weren't 
good enough. 

I continued my tests. In checking the fil- 
ament voltage, itis about 2.5V. That might 
be a little low for the “new” 485 tubes. The 
line voltage selector had been set on 125V. 
I moved it to the 115V tap. That helped the 
filament voltage some. The 
volume control proved trou- 
blesome; a measurement 
showed that all the way to the 
left was about 60K ohms and 
the reading decreased in jerks 
as it moved to the right. I took 
it apart and cleaned it with de- 
oxit. Inside is a roller that rolls 
around the inside of the can 
against a resistance strip. After 
cleaning, it goes fairly uni- 
formly from 60K to about 70 
ohms and against the right 
stop it reads zero ohms. The 
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APPENDICES 


Research: From the “Antique Radio Forums,” 


set now has low volume all the way left and 
volume increases as it should, becoming 
fairly loud at about 3/4 of the way, but then 
starts to diminish as the control continues to 
the end. A test with the 27 tubes back in 
showed low volume, going up somewhat 
louder but then stays at that volume to the 
end without cutting out or diminishing. 
With the 485 tubes back in, the cutoff point 
where it starts to diminish is at about 500 
ohms and it seems to vary a little depending 
upon the strength of the station. 

There comes a time in every rehab pro- 
ject when you have to declare victory or de- 
feat. The cabinet got its joints re-glued and 
some surface sanding and light refinishing. 
Here is where I called it a draw, and settled 
for a poorly working classic radio! 
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http://www.antiqueradios.com/forums/viewtopic.php?t=95260&highlight=&sid=6a76f29 


3fcd7781448668833c4da5398 


(My posts are in plain type; replies and advice from advice from other Forum members 


are in italics) 


The grids of the first 5 tubes are all at 
ground potential (through their coils) and 
would read zero if measured with respect to 
ground. The grid voltages on the chart must 
be grid-to-cathode voltages. Are you by any 
chance operating this set on your bench, out 
of the cabinet? Maybe you know this al- 


ad 


ready but from this site, site, http://www.an- 
tiqueradio.com/De ... sonne.html I get the 
idea that the ground connection between the 
chassis are made via a brass plate that the 
chassis bolt to. If the set is operated on the 
bench, the chassis will have to be electri- 
cally connected together with a jumper. 
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Don’t operate the broad band amplifier 
with cover removed. It depends on the cover 
for some ground connections. Even if you 
make these connections the unit will oscil- 
late without a cover. The only ground con- 
nection, that I remember, like Oldbear men- 
tioned is between tuner and amplifier. This 
won't affect voltages. It is easy to get wires 
to the terminal strip mixed up. 


Thank you all for your suggestions. I 
checked R2 & R7 and they are fine. How- 
ever, I found why the voltages were all too 
high on the plate and cathode. I did not have 
the vol control turned all the way up when I 
checked them. Now the plates &-cathodes 
on the first 5 tubes are 125V & 4V respec- 
tively. There still is no grid voltage either to 
ground or from grid to cathode. The plate 
voltage on the detector tube is around 200V. 
However, I have no cathode or grid voltage. 
At the second pin from the bottom on the 
power supply, I have 16.7V. I also have 
16.7V on one end of C7, so there should be 
16.7V on the cathode pin. But, I get zero. I 
have to pull the RF chassis out again and 
look under and see what is the problem. I 
am operating with all chassis assembled. 
There is an L-shaped ground strip the con- 
nects all 3 chassis on the bottom. I’Il report 
back when I get it apart again. 


C11 will filter out some high frequency 
response. May have been used to remove 
RF from the AF signal. Not really needed as 
2 - C10’s and L14 do that job. The .1 mf 
across LI5 was probably built into a can? 
It was there to make a resonate circuit with 
L15 to reduce hum. Best to leave out this 
cap. If not properly selected it will actually 
increase hum. Just using 2 mf for Ist three 
filter caps will remove more hum than a .1 
mf across the choke could eliminate. 


I put everything back together this morn- 
ing and still no sound. I checked all the volt- 
ages and they look okay. I started wiggling 
tubes in the amplifier section and lo and be- 
hold, the first tube off of the selector unit 
started crackling and if I would hold it just 
right I could tune in a station. I pulled the 
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tube and I could see the wire in the grid pin 
was loose. I re-soldered it and it works. I can 
pick up several stations on a 10’ wire with 
no ground and with fair volume. 


I am using 6 #27 tubes and not the correct 
485 tubes. I have purchased 4 of the 485 tubes 
from a supplier and need to find a couple more 
of these somewhere. If anyone has some for 
sale, let me know. Thanks very much to all of 
you who helped and gave advice, especially 
Norm. I really do appreciate it. 


Are the 485s completely missing? It looks 
like the pin out is the same as a type 27 but 
the filament voltage is 3 volts as opposed to 
2.5, however the 485 draws 1.25 amps and 
the 27 draws 1.75. The plate voltage for a 
485 is lower then a 27 as well 180 verses 250 
volts. All things considered I’m guessing that 
it won't make that much difference, it’s still 
nice to get the proper tubes if you can. This 
looks like one of their famous Equasonne cir- 
cuits, the tuned circuits are ahead of the RF 
amplifiers instead of being between each RF 
stage. I like Spartons, they definitely didn’t 
follow the pack in their engineering depart- 
ment, sometimes a pain in the neck today. 


Yes, the 485s were completely missing. I 
am running it on 27s now and it is working 
pretty well. I just thought that the 485s 
might work a little better and of course I’d 
like to have the correct tubes in it. I have 4 
— 485s coming from one guy. That was all 
he had. So I am still looking for at least 2 
more. I probably need to put an ad in the 
classified. There are also a couple of tube 
vendors that carry them. That Equasonne 
circuit is kind of interesting and I have to do 
more reading about it. 


Can’t predict how your set will perform 
with the “correct” tubes but don’t expect 
anything radical. Performance is satisfac- 
tory if my experience with the 3 I have re- 
stored is any guide but generally not any bet- 
ter than, if as good, as sets with 3 tuned tri- 
ode interstage circuits nor any better than 2 
screen grids similarly configured. Perhaps 
some of our historians could jump in here 
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but it’s my understanding that this circuit 
was developed as a patent work-around! 


You are right, John. Sparton used this cir- 
cuit (the Lester Jones Technidyne) to avoid 
the RCA TRF patents. It works surprisingly 
well, but depends on an untuned, cascade 
RF amplifier with closely controlled para- 
meters. That’s why Sparton developed the 
485. Current tubes weren’t good enough. 
For anyone working on a Set like this, the 
tuning is in a box to itself. It contains no ac- 
tive components and should never be opened 
unless it has mechanical problems. There is 
nothing in there to go bad. 


Didn't see this mentioned. First 5 tubes in 
the broadband RF amplifier should be 
fairly well matched. All five get biased to- 
gether by the volume control. If a variety of 
tubes are used there will be distortion. A 
tube near cutoff will distort while others 
will operate normally. 


I did read that someplace also. One part 
of the Sparton instructions says to start on 
the left with the best reading tube and go 
down from there to the right. I got 4 — 485 
tubes I ordered today (I need to find a cou- 
ple more). They all read the same. I placed 
a higher reading 484A first, then the 4 - 
485s and lastly a 27 in the detector spot. I 
didn’t any better volume than with all 27s. 
In fact at the highest volume, the radio cuts 
out. It doesn’t cut out with 6 - 27s or with 
the 484-A first followed by 5 - 27s. I might 
have a bad 485. I will check one by one. In 
checking the filament voltage, it is about 
2.5V. That might be a little low for the 485s. 
The voltage selector is set on 125V. I could 
move it to the 115V. That should up the fil- 
ament voltage some. 

I think this is the original | 1/2" control. 
All the way to the left is about 60K ohms 
and it decreases as you go to the right. I took 
it apart and cleaned it with deoxit. It has a 
roller that rolls around the inside of the can 
against a resistance strip. Checking it off the 
radio it goes fairly uniformly from 60K to 
about 70 ohms and against the right stop it 
reads 0 ohms. I put it back in the radio mak- 
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ing sure the wires are correct. It now has 
low volume all the way left and volume in- 
creases as I turn to the right and goes fairly 
loud at about 3/4 of the way and then starts 
to diminish as I continue on to the end. I 
just did a little test with the 27 tubes back in 
and it starts at a low volume and goes up 
somewhat louder but then stays at that vol- 
ume to the end without cutting out or di- 
minishing. I put the 485 tubes back in and 
the cutoff point where it starts to diminish is 
at about 500 ohms and it seems to vary a lit- 
tle depending upon the strength of the sta- 
tion. It just seems like it is overloading or 
something (not a very good electronics 
term). I do have to mention I am just using 
a short wire antenna with no ground. 


Information from the Equasonne website: 
[http://spartonequasonne.webs.com/] 


A TRF radio is a radio in which the actual 
radio frequency signal undergoes several 
tuned stages of amplification before the sig- 
nal is detected (that is before the audio fre- 
quency signal that we can hear is stripped off 
the carrier radio frequency). The major flaw 
with the TRF radio lay in the vacuum tubes 
available at the time. These tubes were good 
at amplifying radio frequencies at the lower 
end of the broadcast dial (SSOKC) but were 
poor at amplifying the higher frequencies at 
the top of the dial. Such a radio will become 
less sensitive the higher up the dial you tried 
to tune. It was not possible to increase the 
amplification (gain) at the higher frequencies 
without causing severe oscillations (radio 
squealing). Thus a single tube could not be 
designed that would adequately and equally 
amplify all broadcast frequencies. The strat- 
egy taken to overcome this problem was to 
employ low gain amplifier tubes that would 
not squeal at the higher frequencies. By it- 
self such a tube could not adequately amplify 
any broadcast radio frequency, but by cou- 
pling several of these tubes together in series 
all broadcast frequencies could be ade- 
quately amplified. Because of this multiple 
stage radio frequency amplification strategy, 
TRF radios can usually be identified by two 
features. They normally contain a multi-sec- 
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tion ganged tuning condenser (4 or 5 ganged 
sections are not uncommon in these radios). 
Also, such radios contain a row of identical 
tubes, One for each stage of radio frequency 
amplification. 


The Sparton Equasonne, manufactured by 
the Sparks Withington Company of Jackson 
Michigan in the late 20s and very early 30s, 
is not a typical TRF radio, in that the individ- 
ual radio frequency amplification stages are 
actually untuned. If you wanted to be highly 
technical on this point, the Equasonne is not 
a TRF radio at all. The Equasonne circuit was 
originally called the “technidyne”, and was 
designed by Lester Jones. All tuning happens 
up-front, in the selector unit, which contains 
a 4 section ganged tuning condenser, and 4 
coupling coils, used to construct 4 loosely 
coupled tuned circuits. None of these 4 cir- 
cuits produce any amplification (with the ex- 
ception of those models which incorporate a 
single 484/485 type tube into the first tuning 
circuit of the tuning selector unit). Amplifi- 
cation happens afterwards as the selected 
radio frequency signal of interest, (which has 
hopefully be adequately purified out from all 
other signals from its journey through the 
tuned circuits) is passed through 5 stages of 
untuned amplification in the RF (radio fre- 
quency) amplifier unit of the set. 


Thus simply stated, a true TRF radio both 
amplifies and purifies (selects out) the de- 
sired radio frequency by passing it stepwise 
through a series of tuned circuits, all tuned to 
the same frequency. The Equasonne purifies 
(selects out) the desired frequency first, and 
then amplifies just this one frequency later. 


Presumably The Sparks Withington 
Company designed the circuit in this man- 
ner to avoid having to pay licensing fees to 
RCA required to use the patented and more 
typical type of circuit. Sparton manufac- 
tured absolutely all of the components used 
within its radios, did things its own way, 
and seemed to be very proud of this fact. 


The important point to realize about the 
selector unit, is that the 4 tuned circuits 
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through which the RF signal passes must be 
adjusted so that each one is tuned to pre- 
cisely the same frequency at the same time. 
Otherwise the signal will be lost, distorted, 
or weakened as it is passed through these 4 
circuits. As each tuning circuit cannot be 
manufactured to be 100% identical, small 
mica trimming capacitors are incorporated 
in parallel with the tuning condenser sec- 
tion in each circuit to allow fine adjustment 
of each circuits total capacitance. 


In order for the RF Amplifier to work op- 
timally, all 6 tubes used in it should be 
matched (that is their electrical behaviors 
while operating should be as identical as pos- 
sible). 484 and 485 tubes used in these am- 
plifiers are no longer manufactured, are quite 
rare and quite expensive, so obtaining a 
matched set today is very difficult. Also, as 
the tubes start to wear out, they become un- 
matched. To compensate, in order to operate 
optimally, the positioning of the 6 tubes 
within the Equasonne amplifier is critical. 


Finally, most Equasonnes only provide 
for one stage of audio frequency amplifica- 
tion after detection. This is accomplished 
by a pair of tubes working a push-pull 
arrangement. Push pull only works opti- 
mally when both of these tubes are equally 
matched. This can be difficult to achieve 
today as these audio frequency amplifier 
tubes are even harder to come by and more 
expensive than the RF amplifier tubes. 

An interesting feature of the Equasonne 
radio is that it is modular. Most models con- 
sist of 3 distinct units (tuning selector, RF 
amplifier, and power converter). Some 
models incorporate an extra stage of audio 
frequency amplification, that is contained 
in a 4th unit. Thus the chassis of an Equa- 
sonne comes apart into several large dis- 
crete functional units. This makes the 
Equasonne an easy set to work on, and a 
simple circuit to understand. Apart from ex- 
ternal cabinet differences, Equasonnes do 
differ from each other electrically. There 
were at least 3, possibly 4 slightly different 
versions of the RF amplifier unit, 3 versions 

(continued on page 51) 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


TV Signal Boosters 


elevision collectors and enthusiasts, 
after they’ve been in the hobby a 
while, start to take notice of periph- 
eral objects related to TVs, such as adver- 
tising signs, TV-shaped banks, etc. Their 
attention might be caught by the occasional 
appearance of a small box with channel 
markings and the label, “Signal Booster.” 
You may have never noticed them, or dis- 
missed them as a table radio or audio gad- 
get. It turns out that these are some of the 
first electronic aids or accessories to be in- 
troduced in the early years of broadcast 
television. 

TV signal boosters are also called an- 
tenna amplifiers, since their basic function 
is to increase the RF signal level from the 
antenna to the TV set. The earliest elec- 
tronic television sets, made in the late 1930s 
and early 40s, weren’t very sensitive, and 
the few stations on the air typically trans- 
mitted with only a couple thousand watts at 
best. Tube and circuit technology for the 
40-60 MHz range was still pretty rudimen- 
tary, and expensive, so most prewar sets 
had no RF stage. Antennas were likewise 
simple and provided little or no gain. All 
this meant that enthusiasts and early 
adopters of the new medium had to live 
within 20 to 50 miles of a transmitter to be 
able to catch a viewable picture. TV in- 
stallers often built amplifiers for their 
“fringe area” customers—usually simple 
single-channel designs based on shortwave 
radio practice, with a 6AC7 or 1852 tube, 
borrowing operating voltages from the TV 
chassis. With so few stations on the air, and 
so few TV sets, there wasn’t yet a viable 
market for commercial boosters. 

The post-war television boom changed 
that. In 1946, only 44,000 U.S. homes had 
a television set. Three years later there were 
4.2 million homes with TV. But with only a 
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Millen 92101 with TV channel plug, circa 
1947. 


few dozen stations on the air in the entire 
country, many potential viewers found 
themselves in the “fringe area” of the near- 
est station—60 to 100 miles from the trans- 
mitter. That meant a snowy, unstable pic- 
ture, and sometimes no sound. Elaborate ro- 
tatable antennas on high towers were 
needed to receive the distant signals, but 
sometimes even that was insufficient to de- 
liver the 50 microvolts needed by late 
1940s TVs. The growing market need 
spurred a number of small companies to 
create ready-to-use signal boosters. The 
simplicity of the circuits suggest that some 
of these were garage or storefront opera- 
tions, probably staffed by ex-Gls with 
wartime radar and radio experience. Philco 
was the only major TV manufacturer to 
make boosters, though other electronic 
product companies such as Astatic, Millen, 
MASCO (Mark Simpson), National, Shure, 
and Turner got into the act. 

Most of the initial (pre-war) boosters 
were single-channel types, since very few 
cities other than New York had more than 
one station on the air. Early post-war boost- 
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| _ RMS model SP-2 booster, with channel 1. 


Vision model TVX booster with no channel 
markings, circa 1948. 


| ers often only tuned channels 1 through 6 
_ for much the same reason. By 1948, boost- 


ers tuned all the available channels, and 
they almost all allowed for continuous ad- 
justment, so the viewer could tweak the sig- 
nal just right. For that reason, most of the 
manufactured boosters sat on top of the TV 
set where they could be easily tuned. There 
were a few broadband boosters, with no 
tuning needed to cover all channels, but 
they were relatively large and expensive. 
My research and collection (around 90 dif- 


| ferent models of boosters) concentrate on 
_ the tunable types. 


The pioneer manufacturers of boosters in- 
cluded Anchor (model /0/-50), RMS 
(Radio Merchandise Sales, model SP-2), 
Sonar (Pix-Boost), MASCO (MTB-13X), 
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Vision Research (T7VL and TVX), Bud (TAB- 
99), and Millen (model 92/0/). These all 
included channel | in their tuning (removed 
by the FCC in early 1948). The Millen 
92101 “Antenna Matching Pre-amplifier” is 
the oldest that I’ve been able to document, 
though it cheated a little, since it is a Ham 
radio product, designed originally for the 
21, 28 and 50 MHz bands. Because it uses 
plug-in coils, adding a few new coil plugs 
for TV channels was an easy step, made in 
early 1947. It’s rather cumbersome for a TV 
user, since it doesn’t have its own power 
supply and the input and output connectors 
don’t match the 300-ohm terminals of US 
television sets. The separate grid and plate 
tuning controls of its 6AK5 gave it more 
gain and interference rejection than simpler 
boosters, though. The other inaugural boost- 
ers are more like all those that followed: AC 
powered, with conventional antenna and 
output terminals, single-knob tuning, and 
actual styling that wasn’t entirely out of 
character for the TV sets they accompanied. 

Most of the earliest boosters were tuned 
like radios, with a variable capacitor and a 
coil, usually on the input (grid) circuit. The 
wide, and high, frequency range of televi- 
sion channels put difficult and expensive de- 
mands on the variable capacitor, particularly 
on the higher channels. Circuits with tuning 
on both input and output added the challenge 
of adjusting tracking in production. Some 
booster manufacturers used click-stop tun- 
ing, just like most TV sets. This solved the 
problem of tracking, but since every channel 
had to be adjusted individually in the fac- 
tory, manufacturing cost was higher. Jerrold 
chose this method for its quite successful 
1949 booster, the 7V-F'M, saving some 
money by packaging it in an existing Bake- 
lite clock cabinet. The designer admitted, 
years later, that it was a “reasonably cheap 
copy” of an RCA TV tuner. 

A few makers chose the Mallory Induc- 
tuner, aS was used by DuMont and a few 
others in their TV sets. Since it was a pre- 
adjusted product, it simplified the rest of 
the booster design and its high quality gave 
good results. A form of continuous variable 
inductor, the Jnductuner required many 
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turns of the knob to move from channel to 
channel, which was an inconvenience as 
more TV stations came on the air. It had the 
advantage of also tuning the FM radio band 
and the 2-meter Ham band. 

Eventually most booster makers turned 
to a tuning method that had begun to be 
used in some radios in the late 1940s—per- 
meability tuning. In this method, a pow- 
dered iron rod was moved in and out of a 
small coil, changing its inductance. This 
was cheaper to manufacture than a high fre- 
quency variable capacitor, and covered the 
broad tuning range more easily. Tracking 
was more readily achieved as well, and it 
could be used easily with triode or pentode 
circuits. Permeability tuning came to dom- 
inate TV booster design. 

Tube choice was much more limited. 
VHF experience during WWII created 
many new tube types with excellent gain 
and low noise, but very few could be made 
at low enough cost for the mass market. The 
television industry settled quite rapidly on 
two miniature types for their tuners: the 6J6 
dual triode and the 6AK5 low-noise pen- 
tode. Booster manufacturers followed suit, 
most initially using the well-behaved 6AKS. 
It was known that VHF triodes had better 
noise figures, but the neutralization needed 
to prevent oscillation delayed their wide- 
spread use until better circuits and tech- 
niques were developed. A push-pull circuit 
using the 6J6 with permeability tuned coils 
in grid and plate eventually came to be used 
in about half the signal boosters made. The 
6J6 had the further advantage of being al- 
most half the cost of a 6AK5. Cascode con- 
nected dual triodes, such as the higher-per- 
formance 6BK7 which debuted in 1951, 
were featured in several later boosters, par- 


Tuning Type % Tube Type 
Permeability 51 6J6 

Variable Capacitor 11 6AK5 

Variable Inductor 12 Other (triodes) 
Click Stop 11 

Other 15 


ticularly on the higher channels where the 
extra gain was needed. 

Early, utilitarian boosters, such as the 
Millen or Bud products, often eschewed 
styling for function and simplicity. But 


even early adopters of television soon came > 


to want some style for their boosters, and 


plain metal boxes rapidly gave way to cab- 
inets with somewhat more pleasing appear- 


ance. All the materials and design sense of 


contemporary table radios were brought to 


bear as the market heated up in the early 
1950s. Metal cabinets were given wood 
grain paint jobs and/or decorative face- 


plates. Wooden cabinets came in mahogany | 
or stylish blonde finishes. Bakelite and | 
newer plastics were molded into curvier | 


forms around the workaday chassis. 
Though almost never really “pretty,” boost- 
ers became as least as pleasant in appear- 
ance as contemporary radios, and comple- 
mented the TVs they typically sat upon. 

The FCC had realized by 1948 that their 
television channel assignments were not 
going to be sufficient for the ballooning 
popular demand for the new medium. It in- 
stituted “The Freeze,” stopping any new 
TV station applications, while it undertook 
to figure out how to solve the problem. The 
politicians and engineers took 4 years to 
work out a solution, during which time the 
total number of TV stations in the United 
States topped out at about 104, while the 
number of television sets in use continued 
to climb. The number of people demanding 
to watch “Uncle Miltie” or “Big Time 
Wrestling” even though they were far from 
a TV broadcaster meant that sales of signal 
boosters (and big antennas) continued to 
grow as well. 

The FCC Freeze ended in late 1952, re- 


% Cabinet Material % 
51 Metal 38 
39 Wood 30 
10 Bakelite 22 
Other plastic 9 


Booster characteristics summary 1947-1954. (From author’s collection) 
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sulting in hundreds of new stations coming 
on the air in dozens of previously TV-less 
cities over the next couple of years. Addi- 
tionally, television broadcast transmitters 
and antennas had been improving, expand- 


ing stations’ coverage areas and providing 


more people with good reliable signals, 
while new TV sets boasted quieter and 
more efficient tuners. All this combined to 
reduce the need for external signal boosters, 
and sales declined. 

The heyday of tunable set-top boosters 
only lasted from about 1948 to 1954, 
though broadband signal amplifiers contin- 
ued to the present day. Booster sales fig- 
ures from that period are almost nonexis- 
tent, but the serial numbers indicate that at 
least 45,000 of one popular model from 
Astatic (the A7-/) were made, suggesting 
that perhaps a million boosters may have 
been sold. A remarkable number still sur- 
vive today, testament to a nearly forgotten 


Astatic BT-1 booster with continuous tun- 
ing, circa 1951. 


part of the early postwar television boom. 

Pictures and more information on TV 
boosters can be found at the author’s web- 
site, tv-boxes.com. Please let me know if 
you have comments, suggestions or quib- 
bles about this or any of the other TV 
columns. I respond to all emails. 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, continued from page 40 


string and soaks the wire and cellulose ac- 
etate with acetone, which becomes sticky 
enough to bond the wire to the acetate. After 
drying, the mandrel is collapsed and re- 
moved. The MYLAR layer keeps the 
coil/acetate from bonding to the wooden 
mandrel and facilitates release. The finished 
coil is then cut to the appropriate length and 
attached to mounting hardware. The cellu- 
lose acetate film is available from artist sup- 
ply shops. This method produces a coil that 
looks much like the original, Figure 3. 


_ RADIO REHAB, continued from page 47 


of the selector unit, and numerous power 
converters. The different models are differ- 
ent combinations of the different versions 
of these 3 parts. The major difference be- 
tween models seems to be the power con- 
verter unit. As already mentioned, some 
models featured a fourth unit (extra audio 


_ amplification stage). A couple of models 


__ also incorporated a turntable. 


Wonder what ever became of the Sparks 
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Withington (SPARTON) company that 
manufactured your Equasonne all those 
years ago? During their radio making days 
they certainly made some of the grooviest 
and most sought after radios ever built! 
Today they seem to be alive and well, and 
although they no longer appear to manufac- 
ture radios, they manufacture high end elec- 
tronic comments for the military, they even 
have a website! 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOE FELL, W3GMS, EMAIL: JOSEPHFELL@VERIZON.NET 


John Rollins Memorial DX Contest 
and AM QSO Party Results 


s I write my first column ever for the 
Aw I want to thank Tim, W1GIG 
or his patience in attempting to bring 
me up to speed on my duties! I have so many 
notes scribbled down that at first glance it ap- 
pears a bit overwhelming. As long as I figure 
out what needs to be done when, I will be 
successful in my duties. 

My main goal is to continue to make our 
on air Amateur Radio activities the best 
they can be and hopefully over time, we 
will grow the list of participates in our four 
yearly “On Air” events. I want to thank our 
event coordinators for their contributions. 
Without their efforts, none of this would 
happen. I look forward in working with 


each one of them, as we go forward. 

Lastly, I hope to meet many of you at this 
year’s conference in August. Hopefully, we 
will be able to have an AWA “On air event” 
meeting in one of the conference rooms. 
Bring your ideas and what you think is 
working and what you think needs improve- 
ment concerning the “On Air Events.” I plan 
on bringing my original 1929 TNT transmit- 
ter that I use in the 1929 BK event as part of 
our show and tell. Please feel free to bring 
any of your gear as well and show others 
what you have been using. 

Now on to the results, 

Joe, W3GMS 


Report on February 2018 AWA AM QSO Party 


err surprise we had several fellows 
check in from the West. Thanks, gentle- 
men, it was great to hear those from the last 
two time zones! In setting up the party, we 


CALL NAME 
W8ACR 
W3GMS 
VE7CNF Toby Haynes 
John Bogath 


Tim Walker 


John Kunsemiller ................... 5 ieee 
(His first AM QSO!!) 
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TOTAL SCORE 160M 


tried to have a member volunteer to get on 
as W2AN/6, but the Westerners all pleaded 
off for many reasons. Hopefully we can at 
least get someone from the West to join us 


80m 40m 20m _ CLASS 


Ce, Roan Coe Cy SO ek SD... 
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| _ next year as a Flagship Station. Larry, 
NEI1S manned the East Coast Flagship Sta- 


| tion and had a busy Saturday night with 72 


points. He now holds all time 2nd place for 


|| the Flagship stations. We were wondering 
| how he’d score it if he’d worked W2AN/6. 


The old saying about quality always 
beats quantity was in force Saturday night. 
| Five of our stalwarts took advantage of the 

_ extra points for 20M even to the point of 
making the highest score. One of our regu- 


lar winners John, N2BE landed in the mid- 
dle of the pack because he couldn’t turn off 
the Olympics. Look out for him next year! 
For the record, we received almost twice 
the number of logs that we usually get. 
Thank you! Let’s get the count even higher 
next year. Now, on to the scores. 

Thanks to those that sent in logs, we still 
need more to be able to see how we are doing. 

1 

Janis, AB2ZRA 


Report on the 2018 John Rollins Memorial DX Contest 


he Rollins DX Contest was held the first 

week of March, which happened to co- 
incide with the Novice Rig Roundup. There 
were seven logs received from participating 
AWA stations. First place goes to Harold 
Borchers, KBOROB with a score of 160. 
_ Second place goes to John, N2BE with a 
_ score of 126. Tied for third place were 
AA9QDH and KOPK both with a score of 72. 
Logs were also received from VE3AWA, 
WOVLZ and W1ZB. Looks like there was a 
lot of participation by AWA and non-AWA 
_ stations which helps in promoting the event. 
Nonmembers are always welcome in all but 
the Bruce Kelley event as it is not likely that 
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they would have qualifying gear. 

Harold, KBOROB used his 1929 Hartley 
MOPA and Hallicrafters SX-117. John ran 
his Johnson Adventurer and RME 6900 sta- 
tion. John remarked that when he was oper- 
ating on Wednesday his lights were blinking 
from the raging snowstorm. My highlight of 
the event was working Steve, VE7SL on 
40M for the longest contact (Atlantic to Pa- 
cific coasts). 

Thanks to all the participants in the event. 
I hope to see you next year in the Rollins 
event, but please send in your logs! 

PS 

Jerry, W1ZB 
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BY RODERICK THOMSON, KD2EBN 


MINORITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
ACTIVE IN RADIO DURING 
THE EARLY 20TH CENTURY 


Introduction 


his article centers on ham radio ques- 
[ions that I have wondered about 

from time-to-time from a historical 
perspective. I readily admit that despite the 
fact that I have been trained in electronics, 
I still consider myself a neophyte in the 
realm of ham radio. Since I have always 
had an interest in different areas of history, 
it is no surprise that early radio would even- 
tually spur my curiosity. Due to the limited 
attention this subject gets in mainstream 
media, I decided to share what I uncovered 
on my path of discovery. To make things 
interesting, I thought I would explore an- 
swers to these questions from a minority’s 
perspective. The questions of interest were: 

(1) What was life like in this country 
prior to modern radio and television in the 
early 20th century? 

(2) For the “conspiracy buffs” out there, 
was early radio “sanitized” so as to be more 
appealing to genteel people? 

(3) Will I find anybody to talk about, 
since racism kept minorities “on-their-toes” 
in the early 1900s? 

Upon seeking answers to these questions 
I discovered a great deal more than this ar- 
ticle contains. I can definitely admit to not 
being ready to go back to the “good old 
days.” My intention, in this article, is to ini- 
tially present people who fall into the cate- 
gory of amateur operators followed by peo- 
ple that I associate more with the world of 
radio broadcasting. 


Early Amateur Operators 
The following examples introduce a few 


people I would call extraordinary, due to 
the fact that the prevailing attitude during 
the early 1900s was that educating minori- 
ties was a waste of time. The existing para- 
digm in that period was that minorities 
were destined for cheap labor. We are ex- 
ploring a time period when only 5% of 
Black schools had libraries, and for every 
$31 spent on educating a White child, just 
$6 was allocated for Black education. ! 
With the showing of D.W. Griffith’s movie 
“Birth of a Nation” in 1915 and the growth 
of the Ku Klux Klan in the early 1900s, I 
believe it is safe to say that Southern Blacks 
would have considered establishing a radio 
club as a low priority. 


Everett Renfroe 


One of the first African Americans in 
Chicago to earn a ham radio license was 
Everett Renfroe. He recalled when he took 
the licensing test in 1921 that the examiner 
was not only surprised to see a Black person, 
but also discouraged him by expressing how 
hard the test was. Out of the group of people 
taking the test, only two passed. Renfroe was 
one of these two. People knew him by his 
call sign, W9HG. He was active in ham 
radio till his death in 1997 at age 91.2 

Renfroe was a member of OMIK, which 
was founded in 1952 as the OMIK Elec- 
tronic Communications Association by 
Black hams from the states of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, and Kentucky. The organiza- 
tion was created to address issues of dis- 
crimination that existed at the time of its 
creation. OMIK is still in existence and has 
grown over the years. 


EMAIL: RTHOM188@YAHOO.COM 
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Miles Hardy 


Hardy was one of the first Blacks in New 
York City to earn a ham radio license. His 
call sign was 2GH. In December 1921 he 
established the “Pioneer Radio Club,” 
which was dedicated to teaching radio and 
electronics to young men and women. “The 
Crisis,” a NAACP monthly publication 
from 1919 to 1924, wrote about Miles 
Hardy’s club, in June 1922. The article 
stated that the club had 15 members at the 
time and was growing.> 


Roland Carrington 


Carrington was a Black amateur operator 
in Baltimore with the call sign 3CY. He 
was known for recruiting young people 
from his community in 1916 to experiment 
with the new medium of wireless. At one 
point, in a letter to Baltimore’s Afro-Amer- 
ican newspaper, he offered to assist local 
Black Boy Scouts in setting up their own 
stations. It wasn’t long after the offer was 
made that the Navy shut down all radio sta- 
tions due to the onset of World War I. All 
aerials had to be taken down. 


Rufus P. Turner 


Turner was born in 1907 in Houston, 
Texas. At age 15, he was exploring the use 
of crystal diodes. While still a teenager, he 
built what was described at the time as the 
smallest radio set in the world. He won a 
prize for his radio, and it was exhibited at 
the 1924 National Radio Show at Madison 
Square Garden. He attended Armstrong 
Tech in Washington, D.C. and was one of 
the founders of the radio club at his school. 


Fig. 1: Rufus P. Turner, W3LF. 
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W3LF, Turner’s station, became the first 
radio station licensed to a Black operator.> 

Turner became a licensed professional 
engineer and taught classes at the voca- 
tional and college levels. During his career, 
he wrote over thirty books and more than 
2000 articles, some of which were pub- 
lished in magazines such as Radio Elec- 
tronics and Popular Electronics. 

Being a man of varied interests, Rufus 
pointed himself toward the field of litera- 
ture in the 1950s. He earned a master’s de- 
gree in English from the University of 
Southern California in 1960, and went on to 
teach at California State College as an Eng- 
lish professor. During this time, he contin- 
ued to publish in electronics. Rufus Turner 
passed away in 1982, the same year his 
‘The Illustrated Dictionary of Electronics’ 
appeared in print.® 


Constantino de Tarnava, Jr. 


Constantino attended high school in 
Austin, Texas, from 1913 to 1917, then 
went on to study engineering at Notre 
Dame. During his time in Austin, he exper- 
imented with wireless. While in college, in 
1921, he set up an experimental station, 24- 
A, in Monterrey, Mexico. In 1923, he 
changed the station’s status from amateur 
to commercial. The call letters changed 
from 24-A to CYO. Over time CYO be- 
came XEH, one of Mexico’s oldest radio 
stations.’ 


Early Radio Broadcasting 


Let us begin this section by reviewing 
Federal government involvement in the 
medium of radio during the early 1900s. 
Prior to 1912, there was no Federal govern- 
ment regulation involvement of amateur 
radio. In 1912, the Federal government en- 
acted the Radio Act of 1912, which re- 
quired all radio stations in the United States 
to be licensed. The United States Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor was responsible 
for implementing and enforcing the Act. As 
usage increased among radio operators, the 
frequencies being used were becoming 
crowded and the Federal government felt it 
had to address the growing chaos. On Feb- 
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ruary 23, 1927, President Calvin Coolidge ~ 


signed into law the Radio Act of 1927, 
which superseded the Radio Act of 1912. 
This brought about the creation of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. For the first time, 
the government had the power to grant and 
deny licenses, and the Act addressed some 
issues of broadcasting. The Communica- 
tion Act of 1934, enacted by President 
Franklin Roosevelt, resulted in more gov- 
ernment involvement and increased regula- 
tion of broadcast radio. 

While the radio industry was improving 
technologically in the 1920s, radio enter- 
tainment was being negatively influenced 
through introduction of ethnic entertain- 
ment from the antebellum period, dating 
from the 1800s. Local broadcasts usually se- 
cured entertainment from local talent, but as 
network broadcasting became established, 
it tapped into the blackface minstrelsy of the 
1800s. At that time it was popular for White 
males in blackface to mimic the behaviors 
of African slaves for fun and financial gain. 
Some of the blackface characters to enter 
the American stage were “Sambo,” “Jim 
Crow,” and “Zip Coon.” Racial ventriloquy 
and humorous monologues using crude ma- 
lapropisms were the norm.’ RCA’s first sta- 
tion, WJZ, aired a weekly half-hour show in 
1923 called the “Negro Dialect Stories.”? 

Black employment at radio networks like 
NBC and CBS was limited, at best, due to 
racial barriers that were in place during the 
early years of the 20th century. Radio net- 
works, in an effort to secure mass appeal 
and to avoid potentially upsetting sponsors 
and the predominantly White listening pub- 
lic, chose to follow the norms of racial seg- 
regation during that period. An interesting 
fact from that period was radio network sen- 
sitivity to “Negro Dialect.” Whether you 
were a White performer playing a Negro 
role, which was common on most radio 
shows, or a Black performer for a radio 
show, you were required to utilize “proper” 
dialect. It was not uncommon for Blacks to 
be rejected for Black radio roles. Their of- 
fense was “not sounding like a Negro.” !0 

Segregation even infiltrated the early 
days of the music record industry. There 
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were separate divisions created within the 
major record companies to handle the cre- 
ation and marketing of Black music 
records. This resulted in the use of the term 
“race records.”!! 

During the period of the 1920s, jazz and 
blues music were associated with the Black 
culture and started to gain popularity on the 
radio with the young White listening audi- 
ence. Black performers, such as Louis Arm- 
strong and Duke Ellington, benefited from 
the growing acceptance of their music. 
Radio was not just for the amateur operators 
anymore. Radio stations were expanding 
into networks, and announcers and radio 
shows came into existence with the backing 
of sponsors. Over time, on-air live music 
was replaced with the playing of record 
discs by a radio personality who eventually 
became known as a “disc jockey.” 


John C. Rodriguez 


Rodriguez was the founder and owner of 
Alamo Radio & Electric Company in San 
Antonio, Texas, when he decided to get 
into broadcast radio. He had earned an am- 
ateur license, 5ZR, earlier in 1916.!2 Ro- 
driguez established the first Hispanic 
owned radio station in the United States. 
His AM station, WCAR, started broadcast- 
ing in September 1922.13 He continued to 
run WCAR under the name Southern Radio 
Corporation of Texas until 1926. The sta- 
tion was then sold to the Lone Star Broad- 
casting Company, and the call letters 
changed to KTSA. This station is still on 
the air today in San Antonio. 


Carlos M. Bres 


Bres was one of the founding members 
of the broadcast station XEDN in 1932. 
This station ran a 100,000-watt signal, and 
was one of several largely English format 
Mexican radio stations just south of the 
United States border that were known as 
Border Blasters. 

During the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury, the Mexican government had difficulty 
reaching an agreement with U.S. and Cana- 
dian officials with regard to a reasonable al- 
location of radio frequencies. The lack of 
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_ resolution concerning this issue resulted in 
|. Mexico licensing a group of high-powered 


stations along its northern border. The trans- 


_ mitters of these stations, popularly known as 


Border Blasters, were on Mexican soil, and 
most of the stations were owned by citizens 
of the United States. Border Blasters could 


iH be heard over a large portion of the U.S. and 


even into areas of Canada. These border sta- 


| tions ended up providing a boost to His- 


panic involvement in the growing radio in- 


_ dustry. Mexican technicians and performers 


became their staff members. !4 


Ora Eddleman Reed 
Reed was born in 1880. Her father, David 


_Eddleman was a White rancher and her 


mother, Mary Daugherty, was of Cherokee 


_ descent. Her parents became part owners of 


a newspaper, The Muskogee Morning 


_ Times, in 1897. Ora, as a teenager, worked 


as a reporter for the newspaper. After at- 


_ tending Henry Kendall College, she contin- 


ued to work in the newspaper business. In 
1904, she married: Charles Reed, a corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press in Kansas 
City, Missouri. After Reed moved to 
Casper, Wyoming, a friend in Casper 
launched the state’s first radio station, 
KDFN, in 1924. Ora offered to start a radio 


_ show to help gain listeners and advertisers 
_ for the station. Calling herself the “Sunshine 


| Lady’, she talked about achieving content- 
| | ment in life, and answered calls and letters 


from listeners. Her show was very success- 
ful and remained on the air until 1932.!5 


_ Jackie Cooper 


Cooper was one of the first Black an- 


i) nouncers in the United States. He was a vet- 


eran stage performer and columnist for the 
Chicago Defender newspaper. While work- 
ing at the Washington news bureau for the 


Chicago Defender, he decided to break into 


radio. He took a job at WCAP where he 
wrote and performed Black-dialect comedy 
skits. This work was radio’s variation of the 
old minstrel shows that perpetuated old 
racial stereotypes. Eventually, Cooper re- 
signed from WCAP and moved to Chicago 
where he was able to lease time to start a 
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Sunday evening show, “The All-Negro 
Hour.” It debuted in 1929 and represented 
the first radio series to be written, produced, 
and performed completely by a Black per- 
son. The show became an instant hit in the 
city’s growing Black community. In time, 
as his success grew, he founded his own 
radio brokerage and advertising company. 
In 1932, Cooper transitioned from using 
live music to playing record discs. He made 
use of “race records,” since Jim Crow prac- 
tices excluded many Black music records 


Fig. 2: Race record ad from 1927 Pitts- 
burgh Courier. 
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from being included in the ASCAP catalog. 
This made it possible to play Black music 
recordings on the air free of charge and to 
pull away from the expenses of live enter- 
tainment. Cooper became a disc jockey as 
well as a very successful businessman. 
Ebony magazine named him” Dean of 
African American disc jockeys” in 1947. 
Jackie Cooper was inducted into the Radio 
Hall of Fame in 2012. 


Conclusion 


I would like to revisit the questions from 
the beginning of this article. To write this ar- 
ticle, I took a look at what American society 
was like between the end of the Civil War 
and the beginning of World War II. It was 
my hope to touch on some of the socioeco- 
nomic factors that impacted minority in- 
volvement in radio during the early part of 
the 20th century while introducing minori- 
ties that were part of the early radio experi- 
ence. Prior to television and modern radio, 
newspapers and magazines were the sources 
of information on events happening outside 
your community. Regrettably, the people 
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who ran these magazines and papers, for the 
most part, were influenced by racial bias to- 
ward minorities whether they were Blacks, 
Hispanics, Chinese, or Native Americans. 
One need only look into the Black Codes 
and Jim Crow laws and their effect upon 
African Americans’ social lives. One might 
also consider the negative effect the Chinese 
Exclusion Act of 1882 had on Chinese peo- 
ple in this country through the early decades 
of the 20th century. Minorities were limited 
in where they could live and what employ- 
ment opportunities they could hope to se- 
cure. Racial discrimination existed in vary- 
ing degrees and forms in different regions of 
the country. Substandard educational op- 
portunities and the occasional “lynching” 
were also social factors influencing one’s 
decision making process as a minority. I 
leave it up to the reader to decide if early 
radio history was “sanitized”, where only a 
partial view of the history is displayed. 

Trying to find minorities to recognize in 
my article was no walk-in-the-park. Accom- 
plishments of minorities in areas of technol- 
ogy had a slim-to-zero possibility of being 
recognized in mainstream media during the 
early 20th century. In many instances, one 
would find resource material in minority-ori- 
ented newspapers. I would like to end this ar- 
ticle by sharing my opinion on early radio’s 
impact on American society. I believe early 
radio was like a double-edged sword when 
examining its impact on people. Amateur op- 
erators who normally would not talk to each 
other in public might find themselves com- 
municating with each other using CW 
(Morse code). Provided your “dialect” was 
masked, you might even have a conversation 
at your wireless station with someone that 
otherwise would not converse with a member 
of a minority group. Even though radio 
shows like “Amos n’ Andy” were helping to 
perpetuate negative stereotypes to the public, 
people like Jackie Cooper created shows like 
“The All-Negro Hour” that showcased 
African Americans as talented citizens of this 
country. I don’t believe it is a stretch to say 
that the medium of radio has played 
a positive role in this country’s growing 
maturity. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic com- 
munications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) 


repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat 
automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; and (6) we retain the right 
to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., 
Sodus, NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@ mac.com. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


1940 Philco 42-842 (122) Three-way 
portable. Intermittent operation, includes 
schematic and instructions, rough condi- 
tion. Sacrifice, pay only UPS, call for de- 
tails. Louis D’Antuono, WA2CBZ, 8802 
Ridge Blvd, Apt. C2, Brooklyn, NY 11209 
Tel. 718-748-9612 after 6 p.m. 


Speaker from Philco 95, cone in good con- 
dition, plays, $20. Call for details. James 
Looney, 1135 Harriman Jct. Rd., Grundy, 
VA 24614. Tel. 276-531-8677. 


WANTED — GENERAL 


Hickok 435 Power Supply information/ 
schematic. May be listed as either Hickok 
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Teaching Systems or Stark Teaching 
Systems. Marvin Moss, E-mail: mmoss@ 
mindspring.com 


Heathkit: Scan of label/tube chart for W3 
Williamson Type amplifier power supply 
unit. This label is affixed to the top of the 
power transformer. David D. Kaiser, 375 
Yarmouth Rd, Rochester, NY 14610. E- 
mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


WANTED — LITERATURE 


20th Edition of "The Radio Handbook" by 
Editors and Engineers, Bill Orr W6SAI. Does 
not need to be "collector grade," minor mark- 
ing OK, but no mold or failed bindings please. 
Janis, AB2RA, Tel. 607-275-0563, E-mail: 
1AB2RA@htva.net 
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| Now AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


| Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
_ http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-store1.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 


is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE ON CD 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as aCD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This weil-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) .| 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every ‘telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of The AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, 
Volumes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, and Volumes 27-29 priced at $25 for one 
CD; any two CDs for $43; any four CDs for $80; or all six CDs for $120 postpaid in US. 
Elsewhere, add $5. 


BRN PEIN crrcssteteccscsetsss ss ces teteconcurcedcevedacecscstesysssecetoaberasekcsouscdescteceessatesonsecdssessorseccedeonnnes 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 
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AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUES... ssssssscsssseseesssesesssseeseess 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-store 1 .html 


or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. Contact 
Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 


BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


rE SUPPLY CO. 
ANG-HARDWARE SUPPLIES | 
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‘ST. BOSTON. 


“Radio Lady” in a Locomobile 


fl Bicaa from an original 4"x5" glass plate negative found in the 
personal archives of an old photographer, this 1922 scene depicts a 
lovely young lady from Boston on her way to the AWA Convention while 
listening to the best broadcast Jazz music over the air. The 1915 Locomo- 
bile touring car has its top down so the antenna can be fully extended for 
the clearest reception. 

The one-tube breadboard receiver is connected to an RCA (made by 
Wireless Specialty Apparatus Co.) type HG-1380 loop antenna with an 
RCA UC-1820 tuning condenser mounted on the base of the five-foot 
behemoth. 

It seems that she (or her radio) has attracted a group of eager male 
onlookers. 

You might even see her in the AWA flea market parking lot! 


